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An Opportunity NEW period in cre- mendously rich sources; to encourage the reading 


ative expression 
among Negroes is _ fore- 
shadowed in the notable, even if fugitive and 
disconnected successes of certain of the generation 
of Negro writers now emerging. The body of 
experience and public opinion seem ripe for the 
development of some new and perhaps distinctive 
contribution to art, literature, and life. But these 
contributions demand incentives. The random and 
obviously inadequate methods of casual inquiry have 
already disclosed an unexpected amount and de- 
gree of writing ability among Negroes which gives 
promise of further development on a large scale. 
The ability of these scattered writers has become 
known largely by the accident of locality. There are 
undoubtedly others to be discovered. The ques- 
tion of markets has been an agent of inertia in 
this regard. Even for those of acknowledged com- 
petence an almost insuperable discouragement has 
been the unpopularity of those themes with which 
Negro writers have been most familiar. This is 
changing now. The judgment of some of the 
foremost students of American literature offers 
encouragement for the future of imaginative writ- 
ing by Negroes. 

There is an extreme usefulness for the cause of 
inter-racial good-will as well as racial culture and 
American literature in interpreting the life and 
longings and emotional experiences of the Negro 
people to their shrinking and spiritually alien 
neighbors; of flushing old festers of hate and dis- 
gruntlement by becoming triumphantly articu- 
late; of forcing the interest and kindred feeling 
of the rest of the world by sheer force of the hu- 
manness and beauty of one’s own story. The old 
romantic Negro characters of fiction are admit- 
tedly passe. Negroes have been swept along, 
even if at the rear of the procession, with the 
forward movement of the rest of the world. 
There is an opportunity now for Negroes them- 
selves to replace their out-worn representations in 
fiction faithfully and incidentally to make them- 
selves better understood. 

The purpose, then, of Opportunity’s literary 
contest can thus be stated in brief: It hopes to stim- 
ulate and encourage creative literary effort among 
Negroes; to locate and orient Negro writers of 
ability; to stimulate and encourage interest in 
the serious development of a body of literature 
about Negro life, drawing deeply upon these tre- 


for Negro Writers 


of literature both by Negro authors and about 
Negro life, not merely because they are Negro 
authors but because what they write is literature 
and because the literature is interesting; to foster 
a market for Negro writers and for literature by 
and about Negroes; to bring these writers into 
contact with the general world of letters to which 
they have been for the most part timid and inar- 
ticulate strangers; to stimulate and foster a type 
of writing by Negroes which shakes itself free of 
deliberate propaganda and protest. 


T IS perhaps the kindness of 

Providence which permits 
balked lives to escape from reality by the simple 
expedient of fabricating a new world of dreams. 
Not the least of the penalties of being a subject 
race is the danger of this warped perspective to- 
ward life. This common malady recognized in 
the “nervousness” of the Jew, the greater inci- 
dence of neurotic constitutions, morbidness, religi- 
ousness, and in extreme cases, insanity, is over- 
looked in the case of the Negro, even more openly 
exposed to an oppressive environment and, by usu- 
al concession, more highly emotional. 

What is more natural than that with the emerg- 
ence of the black peasantry they should swing 
free from the long carnival of restraints to pre- 
cise extremes? When the Royalists were over- 
thrown in the French Revolution every institu- 
tion which co-existed with oppressive aristocracy 
was condemned as infamous by the association. 
There was a feast of Reason in the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame to abolish God, a new calendar was 
devised, the week given ten days and the guillo- 
tine invented. When the Russian peasant and 
soldier came into power among their first acts was 
the passing of laws abolishing officers’ titles using 
only Mr. General and Mr. Colonel. They burnt 
up records of police, destroyed all coats of arms, 
freed prisoners, burnt jails, abolished religion and 
persecuted its priests. 

We have this well precedented tendency to 
over-compensation and abnormal behavior in the 
present proposal of the followers of Mr. Marcus 
Garvey to substitute a black God for the “white” 
Deity against whom may be laid, conceivably, the 
infelicities of their status. The logic is unassail- 
able: there is a Red Cross of the white race; the 
companion order of the Negroes must be the 
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Black Cross. ‘There is a White Star Line with 
white owners and their regulations. Its counter- 
part is the Black Star Line. The Madonna and 
Christ must be black to conform to the reversed 
hierarchy of color. Man was made in the image 
of God. The Negro is a black man. Therefore, 
God, to have projected His likeness in him, must 
likewise have been black. 

Not many years ago when the very humanity 
of Negroes was questioned, Charles Carroll con- 
ceived syllogism similar in many _ respects. 
“Man,” he said, ““was made in the image of God. 
But since God, as every one knows is not a Ne- 
gro, it follows that the Negro is not a man.” 

No one may object to the Negroes’ proclaiming 
a black God. It is merely a projection of those 
anthropological and political problems which have 
vexed them into high heaven,—another channel 
of escape from a stern and unrelenting reality 
which has goaded them to this harmless sort of 
desperation. It is an escape no less illusory than 
the return to Africa, the grandiose titles and glit- 
tering regalia. ‘These give their moments of exalta- 
tion entirely divorced from the drudging mo- 
notony of an under-dog’s life. But with all the 
honest fervor and desire to fabricate a basis for 
race pride, this feature of the movement, like many 
of the others, is a symptom of a warped perspec- 
tive and a tragic distortion of values for which 
common attitudes toward the disadvantaged Ne- 
groes and their color and the fashion of racial 
bigotry are, as much as anything else, responsible. 

Negro Dialect 7” IS expected that those who 

with such abundant confi- 
dence feel that they know the Negro, his ways, 
his thoughts and his speech, should passionately 
defend their representations of him for the great 
untouched and unsuspecting public. But even 
at the risk of disturbing an old and sacred ar- 
rogance and of challenging the sweet serenity with 
which they pocket the checks for their Negro 
stories now in vogue, it ought to be pointed out 
that the creatures of their pen, aside from being 
quite gratuitously insulting to Negroes, are as 
impossible as they are ridiculous. The caricatures 
of words and ideas which are now paraded as 
Negro dialect do not pretend to be the simple 
speech of illiterate Negroes,—dialect with a nat- 
ural and reasonable growth, but the incongruous 
effect of education on rather hopeless subjects. 
And as dialect may represent the character of the 
folk employing it, so pseudo-dialect misrepresents 
the folk it is alleged to depict. There are legiti- 
mate uses for Negro dialect. Its haunting mellow- 
ness opens into the very heart of the romantic old 
South. It is rich with the broken pathos and 
gentle humor of a race and a social order passing 
slowly but inevitably into the chambers of memory. 
It has a place in southern literature and it de- 
serves to be rescued from the hands of both the 
ignorant and the wanton exploiters. Mr. Edgar 


P. Billups of North Carolina, a student of this 
dialect, writing in The Texas Review, laments 
the exploitation with a fervor which could scarcely 
have been excelled by one of the members of the 
offended race. 


“There has been such a popular demand for 
Negro stories that pseudo-dialect writers, tak- 
ing advantage of the demand and usurping the 
field, have sent forth impressions of Negro char- 
acter which are utterly false, and the always 
unsuspecting public has accepted the false for 
the genuine; since the false have had such a 
wide-spread circulation, the public has been 
wrongly educated. . . . This incorrect education 
unless soon checked will become both universal 
and permanent.” 

As a matter of fact it has perhaps never been 
realized that there is no such thing as a general 
Negro dialect. The first and most widely ac- 
cepted forms preserved in writing are Joel Chand- 
ler Harris’ Uncle Remus stories. But South Caro- 
linians, whose dialect is of different growth, assert 
that Uncle Remus is so stupid that they cannot 
read it. Virginia Negro dialect is distinct from 
that of Georgia and confined to a relatively small 
portion of the state. There was a time when 
every large plantation in Louisiana had its indi- 
vidual dialect. Harris in his introduction to Uncle 
Remus admits that the dialect of the rice plan- 
tations is different from his. There is a Creole 
dialect more French than English and there is an 
Island dialect which pretty successfully defies any 
sort of classification. 

The basis of the real Negro dialect, as pointed 
out by Professor George Philip Krapp in the 
June issue of the American Mercury and over 
twenty years earlier by Annie Weston Whitney, 
is almost entirely classic. Language is primarily a 
test of social contact, while pronunciation and us- 
age depend entirely upon social intimacy. The 
Negro has been the conservitor of those very forms 
of English from which present usages have grown. 
Forming his speech from the language of the 
Colonists who brought with them to this country 
a wealth of classic literature, he has simply re- 
tained it and passed it on phonetically in his social 
isolation until it has taken on a distinction which 
is called his own. This is borne out strangely 
enough by the classic literature. The Duke of 
Somerset in Henry VI used mought for might, 
and in the same drama the Duke of Clarence de- 
clares: “I will not ruinate his daughter” .. . In 
Merry Wives of Windsor there is ‘oman for 
woman, and Prospero in the Tempest declares he 
was “blessedly holp hither” just as the illiterate 
Negro asks for holp when he wants help. Hand- 
kercher is found in all of Shakespeare’s plays ex- 
cept (strangely enough) Othello. Iago would 
yerk Brabantio under the ribs, and calls Roderigo 
and Beanco “poor trash.” The double compara- 
tive and double superlative are almost exclusively 
classic. “The most unkindest cut of all.” “More 
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sharper than your words.” “Most heaviest.” Moe 
for more belongs to the 16th Century. Hit for 
it is Anglo-Saxon. Chaucer uses axe for ask and 
“obleeged,” we are informed, was perfectly cor- 
rect fifty years ago. 

In Professor Krapp’s interesting contribution 
to this subject there are included several most per- 
tinent examples. The Negro’s watermillion for 
watermelon was ¢ommon English usage every- 
where in America as late as the first quarter of 
the 19th Century. Drap for drop was good 
Yankee usage a hundred years ago. I is, you is, 
they, is are on record in the northern dialect of 
English of the 13th Century. Even the Negro’s 
gwine for going is good archaic American Eng- 
lish of the same class of the old pronunciation 
Burgwyne for the family name Burgoyne. 

Compare these forms which are undeniably 
Negro dialect with Mr. Cohen’s “you is excru- 
ciatin’ me with your disabilities” or “elucidate to 
me you ain’t dead”; his “funnygraph,” “eat- 
ments,” “cornsider,” “spluferous’” and the trick 
is evident. They are exclusively his own notion 
of humor. The objection repeatedly made that 
Negroes do not speak this vapid nonsense can 
only be given point by the evident fact that they 
have neither need nor reason to speak it. 

It is well to remember that the dialect of the 
Negro with all of its peculiarities is nothing more 
than the lingo of the classes lowest down without 
education and with little contact with the usages 
of polite society. The same degree of backward- 
ness may be found among the poor mountain whites 
between whom and the Negroes there has never 
been any association, and similar peculiarities, 
though not in the same degree, may be found 
among the cultured whites of the same locality. 
This disparity is being bridged by education, but 
the slow processes of this method cannot com- 
pete with the merry spread of these false char- 


acterizations. 


Do Titles Mean R. BOLTON SMITH, 
Anything? one of the most sagaci- 

ous and respected leaders of the 
new white South, in a discussion of “Neglected As- 
pects of the Race Problem” makes one observation 
and a plea on a point which seems small but which, 
nevertheless, is a thread worth considering in the 
fabric of the South’s racial program. “A Negro 
leader of standing and character,” he says, “is 
entitled to be addressed as Mr. and his wife as 
Mrs., for in our own tongue we have no other title 
of respect. . . . This will be difficult to many of 
us, but I can see no other course if we hope to 


maintain relations of genuine sympathy with these 
leaders... . During the war | was impressed 
by the absurdity of white speakers calling Negro 
ministers of standing and education by their first 
name or as “Rev. Jones,” leaving out the Mr. 
which would have been added had he been white, 
and I noticed that this did not help us to get our 
message over to their people.” 

The practice here very sensibly criticized is but 
another evidence of the terrible conflict between 
the surviving traditions of the South and the new 
inspiration to inter-racial adjustment. But to an 
outsider it is not only a throttling taboo, but .a 
symptom much stronger than its casual implication, 
of a deep-rooted indisposition to meet the issues of 
the question squarely and honestly. Undoubtedly 
it does retard inter-racial progress, and it is the 
occasion for constant apology on the part of the 
intelligent Negro leaders of the South who feel 
it and pretend in each case that the careful omis- 
sion of the title of respect was an oversight which 
meant no lack of respect. One Negro who writes 
“Notes Among the Colored People” for the Au- 
gusta, Ga., Daily Chronicle has found that he may 
retain his titles where Rev. and Dr. are not ap- 
propriate if for Mr. he substitutes Monsieur and 
for Miss or Mrs. he writes Mademoiselle or 
Madame. Reading the recent scholarly volume 
on the Negro by a prominent Southerner, it is 
evident throughout its 487 pages that the titles 
for the large assorted group of Negroes who come 
in for reference have either through habit of 
studied effort or most uncommon accident been 
avoided. Side by side with their names are those 
of whites with the Mr. and Mrs. where appro- 
priate. This indeed seems an attachment to tra- 
dition too petty for a scholar who in his purely in- 
tellectual moods has of necessity broken with this 
tradition. 

Matters of this sort, for which there is only a 
sentimental background, are not often discussed or 
justified because no argument that will stand can 
be adduced. A good statement of the objection, 
however, is afforded in a letter from an Alabama 
official who protested to a northern social worker 
against the use of titles. 

“IT declined to answer your first letter and 
felt much displeased with the last on account 
of the manner in which you addressed and re- 
ferred to the negro... and his wife. It is 
very grating to the people of the South to allude 
to a negro as Mr. and Mrs. And in future, 
should occasion require any communication from 
you to me, I will thank you very much to omit 
such titles of respect. 

“T have talked with Will, etc... .” 
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French Colonial Policy 
Open Letters 


HE article “he Black Watch on the Rhine,” 
by Prof. Alain LeRoy Locke, which appeared 
in OprorrTunity tor January, 1924, was a record 
of personal observations in the occupied territory 
ot Germany. In this article Prof. Locke noted 
that nearly two-thirds of the occupied area, with 
the notable exception of the industrial section of 
the Riohrgebeit, was honeycombed with Colonial 
troops, ranging in color from black to a fair skin 
indistinguishable from their white companions; 
that the Anglo-Saxon order was reversed, in that 
the coler factor seemed not important in the dis- 
tribution of privates and officers; that morale and 
behavier among the French Colonials were better 
than that attainable from other soldiers of the oc- 
cupation; and’ that these Colonials were enthusi- 
astically loyal to the French. He referred to 
French policy thus: “Prejudice must go at a 
sweep and not bit by bit; it is futile to try to 
eliminate one kind of prejudice and meanwhile 
keep and even cherish another. ‘The instinctive so- 
cial logicality of the French mind has made a 
clean sweep of the whole field and in spite of its 
handicaps of militarism and colonial imperialism, 
France has here worked out a practical technique 
of human relationships which may very possibly 
earn for her world-mastery as over against her 
apparently more experienced and better equipped 
competitors.” 
Rene Maran’s Open Letter to Prof. Locke 
appeared in Les Continents of June 15, 1924. 


‘To Proressor ALAin Leroy Locke, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Locke: 


T is not without considerable travail of spirit 

that I write you these lines. Indeed it grieves 
me to shatter your illusions. But whatever pub- 
licity this letter can obtain among our brethren in 
America, among whom I know my name is known, 
let it carry its message of truth, for truth is su- 
preme always. Each time truth is misrepresented 
by a counterfeit it is necessary to cry out and 
proclaim that it is not the truth. I have good rea- 
son to know that one usually has only jeers and 
abuse for recompense in fulfilling this bounden 
duty, but nevertheless I undertake it once more, 
well knowing from past experience what is likely 
to come of it. 

Lately I have been sent a copy of your article 
recently published in Opportunity.* It is well 
done, that article, so moving that I read it with 
tears. But unfortunately for us who know what 


*The Black Watch on the Rhine. Opportunity, Janu- 
ary, 1924. 


is really beneath it all, what you recount, though 
doubtless true enough in itself, does not in any 
way appear to us worthy of praise. And that is 
because prolonged experience has ripened our vision. 
We are no longer tricked by appearances. You, 
on the contrary, have been the victim of a con- 
jurer’s mirage. They have deceived you, and in 
this fashion. 

First of all, learn, my dear Mr. Locke, that 
France has two countenances. The one, official,— 
governmental, if you please—is all smiles and fine 
pretenses, especially to distinguished visitors. But 
the smiles turn to mocking chuckles as the stranger 
turns his back. It is not until many a disillusion- 
ing sham has been pierced that one can penetrate 
the thick and clever and guarded hypocrisy that 
masks a malevolent system. 

The other face of France is only beauty and 
human*kindness. Serious, compassionate, fair, she 
turns that only to the children of her bosom, her 
citizens, her humble and unsuspecting masses. 
This true France, whom all who come to see and 
know love, and love eternally, is not the France 
of foreign view and foreign policies. Whether 
intentionally or not, until the proof is clear, offi- 
cial France has become like all the other domi- 
nant countries markedly imperialistic, although her 
people are themselves resolutely republican. The 
misfortune is that’ the people speak their will only 
every four years, and that once they have given 
their mandate, their elected deputies, manipulated 
by high finance, proceed to their special interests. 
And having the support and sanction of the great 
press, they believe or feign that they serve and fol- 
low the public interests. 

With this in view, you will be able to under- 
stand quite easily that the benevolence of France 
toward subject races is a matter of theory and 
official pretense. It is little more than a subter- 
fuge. You may take my word as witness and 
spread it wherever you may choose to repeat it. 
We are tolerated here, it is true, as one can es- 
pecially realize who considers how on account of 
the decline of French man-power, they have in- 
creasing need of us. We are tolerated perhaps 
because, submerged in the mass, we pass almost 
negligibly. But that has not hindered France up 
to the very present from using every method to 
block our way to posts of prime importance. 

Words and official protestations,—chaff and 
ribbons of paper, cannot conceal these common- 
places of fact and daily experience. Moreover 
there are some documents that will be enlightening 
the instant you see and read them. They are the 
masterpieces of the work of the Colonial Office: 
the most notorious the Native Code—(Code de 
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l'Indigénat) that might be called the charter of 
the modern slave-traders,—for there official France, 
which is believed to be so liberal, has as a matter 
of fact codified slavery. 

Where you are right is when you say that the 
method of France differs from that of other na- 
tions, and that instead of imposing civilization as 
they, France superimposes hers. 


Take pains to read, my dear Mr. Locke, Des 
Inconnus chez moi by Madame Lucie Cousturier,* 
Hién le Maboul by Captain Détanger, Captain 
of Colonial Infantry, written under the pen- 
name of Emile Nolly, La Randonnée de Samba 
Diouf of the brothers Tharaud, certain passages 
of Thibaut, and some of the African impres- 
sions of Jean Richard Bloch. If they are not al- 
ready translated into English, have them trans- 
lated as soon as possible, especially the first men- 
tioned. Reading them will make clear our po- 
sition and creed, and that of our associates. You 
will then understand that the black, brown and 
yellow soldiers did not come to the French colors 
as the little children came to Jesus. Far from it. 
On the contrary, either by express order,- or at 
least with the tacit approval of the Colonial Ad- 
ministration, in certain of the colonies government 
officials under one pretext or other of recruiting 
actually engaged in seizure and man-hunting. 


Thus, summarily, do the official representatives 
of France superimpose civilization. France well 
understands that job. So well, dear Mr. Locke, 
that she denies her own history and forbids the 
teachers whom she sends out to Equatorial Africa 
to instruct their black pupils about the French 
Revolution. In spite of the fact that M. Camille 
Jullian insists in his book, Vercingetorix, that the 
Gauls were originally Celts, one quite under- 
stands that French civilization must be superior 
to German culture,—wherefore France has found 
it expedient in the Cameroons to send out only 
five European physicians to combat the sleeping- 
sickness whereas the barbarous Germans employed 
sixty-five ... 


Europeans, Asiatics, Negroes, we must work 
assiduously in the same cause. We must gather, 
bit by bit, the evidence of these things in irrefutable 
fact. And one by one they will be exposed in the 
French parliament, by French deputies who have 
espoused our cause. You notice, I have written, 
French deputies,—themselves white. It is upon 
them indeed that we must rely since their Negro 
colleagues, either proud of their mixed blood, pro- 
claim themselves Aryan and deny their race and 
patrimony, or else, as one in particular, in high 
position, misuse their intelligence and influence to 
discredit their kinsmen and comrades. But that, 


*Two of these works, La Randonée de Samba Diouf 
and Madame Cousturier’s work on Nigeria, have al- 
ready been reviewed by Mr. Locke, in Opportunity for 
November, 1923. 


as Kipling would say, is another story, which, my 
dear friend, I will one day tell you. 
René Maran. 


To Monsieur Rene Maran, 
Assistant Editor, Les Continents, 
Paris, France. 

Dear Friend and Kinsman: 


THANK YOU for the frank sincerity and 

obvious racial concern of your recent open let- 
ter. My reply bears the pass-word of a common 
cause. Enlisted in this service of race, and con- 
secrated to it, Our pens can never cross in con- 
troversy, and so—I salute you. 


Our battle is on several fronts, my dear M. 
Maran. We have perforce different immediate 
objectives, there are some nasty salients yet to be 
straightened out that at times bring us almost 
back to back when we should be standing shoul- 
der to shoulder, occasionally we get caught in 
our own barrage and cut up with our own shrap- 
nel, but as day by day the alignment of our prob- 
lem becomes more and more world-encircling, we 
will learn to consolidate our positions and heed 
one general command. The need for international 
coordination among us is imperative; that is why, 
no matter what you might say, the very sound of 
your voice is welcome. That is why I am so 
happy to tell you that within a few days of writ- 
ing this I anticipate being able to sit down and 
talk with you about our common cause and in- 
terests and, too, that is my reason for urging 
you to come, as I understand you may, to visit 
us in America. But the essential thing, my dear 
Maran, is not that we should have common tac- 
tics, but common counsel. We cannot all wear the 
uniform of the same national loyalty, or carry 
the weapons of the same social philosophy. But we 
can and must coordinate our efforts, and share 
our burdens as we hope also to share our victories. 


Construed in this spirit, your letter really 
amounts to so much additional and appreciated 
information. I am sure our reading public will 
accept it as gratefully and interestedly as I. Pres- 
sure of academic work has kept me as yet from 
reviewing and translating some passages of Mme. 
Cousturier’s remarkable book, Des Inconnus chez 
moi. But I thank you for calling my attention to 
several sources of which I was ignorant, and which 
I shall read at the earliest opportunity. 


As for my article, my firing-range was set 
from our own trenches and for a very special, 
purpose. I was not discussing French policy in 
Africa, but merely the French treatment of her 
Negro soldiers in Europe. At the time I was 
primarily concerned with contrasting this treat- 
ment of the man of color in the armies of France 
with that of our own American army, and with 
reporting through personal observation and experi- 
ence facts that would help to vindicate black sol- 
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diers in Europe from libelous reports as to their 
conduct. 

These very specific things surely were far from 
being a discussion and endorsement of French 
colonial policy, about which you are far more com- 
petent to speak than I. Indeed to have you real- 
ize that I quite appreciate how serious and com- 
plicated a question the new colonial policy of 
France really is, both from the point of view of 
world politics and the race problem, I must tell 
you that I have kept the editors of Opportunity 
and the New Republic waiting for a half year for 
articles long since promised on this subject. From 
what I have read and heard, and from what I 
observed in France and in Syria, I had quite con- 
cluded not to write until I could visit more of the 
colonies and see cenditions first-hand.* So, you 
see, | am not to be counted as yet as one of the 
apologists for the system which you have so seri- 
ously and bravely indicted before the world. 

Nothing I may say, I hope, will ever embarrass 
the common cause of complete justice and free- 


*Ep. Notre—Later information from Paris brings 
news that Professor Locke has been recently elected 
Forcign Corresponding Member of the French Colonial 
Academy, and will undertake under their auspices within 
a year or so a wisit to the French African colonies and 
possessions. 


dom for the race anywhere, but that should not 
imply that France must not be praised for some 
things because she must, with equal right, be cen- 
sured for others. Further, if you knew our posi- 
tion in America by contrast of actual experience, 
you would understand why we praise in certain 
ways, as we, when you know your position, can 
quite comprehend why you must censure. Some 
things are possible for the black man in France 
which are not yet possible for him in America; 
some advantages and gains that we have in Amer- 
ica have not as yet been achieved under France. 
In each instance we must appeal to the example 
of the other, and in each case, also appeal from 
Caesar drunk to Caesar sober. Which but means 
that we fight one another’s battle even in fighting 
our own, especially if there be amongst us, as there 
will and must be, that union of purpose and coun- 
sel of which I have spoken and on which, I am 
sure, we both agree. Toward which achievement, 
since it is itself on the very verge of realization, 
it is no presumption to pledge you the growing sen- 
timents and efforts of our enlightened circles in 
America. 

With assurances of cordial esteem and regard, | 
have the honor to be 

Sincerely yours, 
Alain Locke. 


The ‘Negro and the Jew 
of Comparison of Their Individual Problem 


By BertHaA WALLERSTEIN 


WO years ago I was working for a few 

weeks in the heart of a Negro quarter of 
Washington. At lunch time on the first day I 
went into a neighborhood restaurant, kept by 
Negroes, and patronized by Negroes. As I was 
scanning the menu card, I became aware of a whis- 
pered consultation behind the counter as to wheth- 
er or not I should be served. When at last I 
was served, I was embarrassed by the stares of 
the other guests in the restaurant. The whole ex- 
perience was so uncomfortable that I never re- 
peated it, but spent my half hour at noon in the 
remaining weeks of my work in that district in 
nibbling a bar of chocolate as | walked forlornly 
through the streets. And as I walked, I thought 
over this strange situation. 

It was strange first because a member of the 
white race, accustomed to enter any restaurant that 
she chose, was suddenly excluded by a race which 
most of her fellow white men considered inferior. 
The fact that she herself did not share the popu- 
lar delusion could not save her. It was strange 
even more because I was probably repeating the 
experience of my Jewish ancestors in European 
ghettoes, excluded from the outer world even as 
Negroes are excluded in America today, or, for 
that matter, as Jews are still excluded in Poland 


and Bavaria. And I was excluded, not by a mas- 
ter race, as my ancestors had been, but by another 
“oppressed” race. Yet suppose that I had said to 
the Negroes in that restaurant: “Look here, 
friends, this is not fair. We are both in the same 
boat, you know.” Surely they would have replied 
that Jews had been quite as ready as Nordics to 
discriminate against Negroes. Perhaps some of 
them have even taken a certain pleasure in aveng- 
ing their own wrongs on an innocent race. If 
you yourself have been despised and discriminated 
against, you feel that you can somehow restore 
your self-respect by despising and discriminating 
against someone else in turn—it matters little 
whom. 

All these paradoxical phases of the situation 
only illustrate what nonsense race prejudice really 
is, or rather what nonsense it would be if it were 
not something far more serious and disastrous. 
But it is hardly necessary to dwell on this point. 
Moreover, I realized fully that I was unwelcome 
in that restaurant, not because I was a Jewess— 
indeed the people there probably did not know that 
I was—but merely because I was white. 

My first impulse was to appreciate the jus- 
tice of this instance of discrimination. I had 
only once seen a Negro enter a public restau- 
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rant patronized by white people. This was in 
Philadelphia where it was written that “all men 
are created equal.” The Negro, who wore the 
uniform of an American soldier, was informed 
that he could not be served. I could imagine the 
horrible consequences if that scene had taken 
place in Richmond or Savannah. Clearly it was 
only just that the Negroes too should have the 
right to exclude an alien race. 


On second thoughts it occurred to me that 
it was more than just: it was both inevitable and 
salutary. Here at last was balm for the sore 
Negro pride, wounded a thousand times in a 
week by the gibes of the “superior” race. I posi- 
tively rejoiced that the Negroes had some refuge 
where prejudice and discrimination could not 
enter, from which they could exclude the _in- 
truder, even as they themselves were excluded. I 
was actually glad that the incident had taken 
place, and that the Negro’s pride was salvaged. 


But as I turned the thing over in my mind yet 
a third time, I regretted what had happened. For 
I saw the analogy between the Negro and the 
Jew. I have always regretted that Jews, barred 
to some extent from mingling with Gentiles, have 
set up bars of their own. The anti-Semitic bars 
which exclude Jews are scarcely more formidable 
than the bars which their own minds have set up 
to exclude the outside world. Indeed, anti-Semi- 
tism has done nothing worse to the Jew (in 
America) than to poison his mind against his 
neighbor, to narrow his horizon, and keep him 
huddled by his own sunless fireside, nursing his 
pride in despising Gentiles. Were the Negroes 
in that restaurant gratifying theirs by despising 
white men, and excluding them in turn? In 
that case it was sheer sentimentality on my part 
to rejoice that they could nurse their wounded 
pride by staring me into embarrassment. How 
many things we miss if we spend our lives in nurs- 
ing our wounded pride! If I see this reaction 
as a tragic mistake in the case of the Jew, must 
I not see it as an equally tragic mistake in the 
case of the Negro? 

Yet one must go cautiously in drawing such 
comparisons. It is true that both Negroes and 
Jews meet prejudice, individually and collectively. 
It is true that this prejudice has made the Jew 
supersensitive, “touchy.” It seems reasonable to 
me to believe that it has had the same effect on the 
Negro. It is true that many Jews try to salvage 
their wounded pride by asserting their own su- 
periority to Gentiles, or, if it be not superiority, 
at least by concluding that Gentiles are so differ- 
ent from themselves, and have such different stan- 
dards, that they (Jews) do not care to associate 
with them. Perhaps the Negroes act in the 
same way. It is true that Jews like to lighten the 
weight of the chip on their own shoulders by 
making Gentiles uncomfortable at times. Perhaps 
the Negroes like to take a similar harmless shot 
at white men once in a while. 


All these comparisons one may draw—tenta- 
tively. I am plunging in the dark when I| ven- 
ture these guesses about Negroes because I have 
had the opportunity of knowing only a few Ne- 
groes individually. The bars that have excluded 
me from knowing more of them are as familiar 
to you as to me. They are not of your making 
nor of mine. 

Further, let me make it clear that when I say 
“Negro”—I am referring only to the northern 
Negro. Granting for the moment that all the 
above comparisons hold true, there is still a dif- 
ference. I was searching for a definite formu- 
lation of the difference when I came across it by 
chance in reading Gilbert Cannan’s ‘“Sembal.” 
The book is a psychological study of an English 
Jew who has just this “touchiness” of which I 
have spoken. At one point Sembal construes a 
remark made to him as damaging to his character. 
His companion hastens to correct the impression. 
But Sembal is not sure of the more flattering con- 
struction. “Ever on the lookout for slights and 
injuries,” writes Cannon of Sembal, “he half de- 
tected here the hilarious thump on the back given 
by success to failure.” 

That, it seems to me, sums up the reaction of 
the “touchy” Jew, a reaction which is not so 
much out-and-out resentment as it is suspicion. 
And therein, I believe, lies the difference between 
Jewish “touchiness” and Negro “touchiness.”” The 
Negro knows just how narrow and definite his 
limits are. The Jew is never sure. Perhaps he 
will be admitted to this club, and perhaps he will 
not. Perhaps they will accommodate him at this 
hotel, and perhaps they will not. Perhaps his 
son can be entered at this school, and perhaps he 
cannot. When the Jew makes application for any 
of these privileges—or rights—he may be refused. 
The blow is then direct and personal. It breeds 
a very personal resentment. A moment’s thought 
will tell him that the blow is aimed, not at his 
individual entity, but at his race. But the mo- 
ment when he has felt its impact upon himself 
leaves its mark upon his personality, upon his own 
estimate of himself. 

The Negro, on the other hand, takes it for 
granted that the white man’s club or private 
school is closed to him and his. (There are ex- 
ceptions, such as the Civic Club of New York, 
or the Ethical Culture School, where the Negro 
is sure to be admitted). Humiliating as the knowl- 
edge must be, it is a fact which he immediately 
identifies with his race. There is no moment 
when he hears the words: You keep out, instead 
of Your race must keep out. In short, he is 
saved the intensely personal rebuff which he would 
meet if he applied and were rejected. No doubt 
he loses more than he gains, as compared with the 
Jew. Yet he is more likely, it seems to me, to 
identify such discrimination entirely with his race. 
rather than with himself. 
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Further, a Jew is far more likely to meet a 
Jew-hater on a basis of social equality than is a 
Negro likely to meet a Negro-hater. (Again there 
are exceptions, but I am speaking here of the typi- 
cal Negro experience, and the typical Jewish ex- 
perience). And such a Jew-hater, whether or not 
he knows that his new acquaintance is a Jew, is 
unlikely to conceal his prejudice. Here again, the 
rebuff is of an intensely personal nature, in con- 
trast to the experience of the Negro, who merely 
knows that he will never be introduced to a Negro- 
hater. (Not that he wishes to be!). 

Of course, I realize that the Negro meets cer- 
tain rebuffs from strangers, on the street, or in 
a public conveyance, which the Jew as a rule 
escapes. These no doubt cut very personally and 
brutally. Indeed, the Negro suffers a_ brutal 
cruelty, where the Jew suffers refined cruelty. 
It would be idle to speculate which is crueller. 
But | think that the two forms of cruelty breed 
two rather different types of rebellion. Brutality, 
1 should think, must leave its victims rebellious 
toward the whole race which inflicts it. Refined 
cruelty, on the other hand, is more closely identi- 
fied with the individual who inflicts it. This is 
all the more true, because the Negro does not 
know the white man who insults him in public. 
The Jew has been introduced to the Gentile who 
insults him as an individual. In the one case, 
the white race insults the black. In the other, 
Mr. Smith insults Mr. Cohen. 

Perhaps no fact emphasizes the personal na- 
ture of the Jew’s resentment more than the pos- 
sibility that he will not be taken for a Jew. This, 
of course, happens to some Jews more than to 
others. It means that he hears unsavory comments 
on his race oftener than does the Negro—or, 
at any rate, hears it oftener from those who ac- 
cept him as an equal. It means, too, that he is 
frequently admitted half way, on the assumption 
that he is not a Jew, and then is suddenly thrust 
out again when the fact of his race is discovered. 
This, again, you will grant, is a more personal 
blow than that dealt to the Negro, who is never 
admitted because the fact of his race is recog- 
nized at once, and who probably does not care to 
be admitted. 

Finally, and perhaps most significant of all, the 
Jew has a chance of marrying out of his race. 
While many Jews may not choose to do so, | 
believe that the majority of Americanized Jews 
of the younger generation would not hesitate to 
marry the mates of their choice even if those mates 
were not Jewish. Some would actually prefer to 
marry Gentiles, although I believe that few of 
those would refrain from marrying the women they 
love because they are Jews. And it happens not 
infrequently that a Gentile refuses to marry a 
Jew simply because of the barrier—or supposed 
barrier—of race. Such an experience is without 
question a more bitter personal blow than enters the 
common Negro experience. (1 assume that a Ne- 
gro meets so few white women socially that he 


is not so likely to fall in love with one as with a 
Negro woman). Even if the Jew does not go 
so far as to propose marriage to a Gentile, the 
mere fact that he considers it and its racial com- 
plications brings the race problem home to him 
as it is seldom brought home to the Negro, to 
whom the situation is a general fact, rather than 
a personal dilemma. 

But suppose that the Jewish-Gentile marriage 
does take place. The inevitable differences that 
arise in married life may be heightened by the 
fact that one partner is a Jew. It may be thrown 
up against him—or her—although the quarrel has 
arisen from entirely different reasons. Or, more 
frequently, the Jew may suspect that his race is 
somehow a factor in his wife’s resentment, even 
if she really holds nothing against him except that 
he brought home guests for dinner on wash day, 
when the larder was low. Here again the race 
problem cuts deep into the personality in the case 
of the Jew. Intermarriage between Negroes and 
white people is far less frequent, and this particu- 
lar personal problem is excluded for the most 
part. I suppose that I may assume that such an 
instance as that presented in O’Neill’s play “All 
God's Chillun Got Wings” is very exceptional. 

In another way, too, the Jew’'s outlook is affected 
by the possibility of intermarriage. Jews in gen- 
eral offer two alternative solutions of the Jewish 
problems. One is Zionism, or sometimes terri- 
torialism, the beiief that the Jews should found 
a State of their own, where they may maintain 
their identity and enjoy all the privileges of free 
citizens and dignified human beings. (Jews who 
wish to build this state in Palestine, where it 
already has many colonies, are Zionists. Those 
who wish to build it in some other territory than 
Palestine, which would be large enough to shelter 
all the persecuted Jews of Europe, are territorial- 
ists. Palestine, by the way, is too small to shelter 
more than a fraction of the persecuted European 
Jews who need a refuge). The other solution is 
assimilation. Still other Jews hope that the time 
may come when Jews can live on a basis of 
equality among Gentiles, but this hope can hardly 
be called a solution, since it is a policy of watchful 
waiting rather than of action. Of the two solu- 
tions, Zionism and Assimilation, the first is an 
organized movement of like-minded individuals, 
but the second is a process which will be carried on 
strictly by the individual, with an object quite dif- 
ferent from that of Assimilation of the race, al- 
though that will ultimately be the result. 

In contrast, the Negro race cannot solve its 
problem by assimilation through intermarriage, at 
least for many generations to come. For the chil- 
dren of a white-Negro marriage are regarded as 
Negroes. The children of a Jewish-Gentile 
marriage are usually regarded as Gentiles if the 
father is Gentile, and even if he is Jewish they 
are likely to associate with a good many Gentiles 
through their mother’s family, and are quite as 
likely to marry Gentiles as to marry Jews. Thus 
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the individual may actually work out this solution 
of the racial problem, half unconsciously, although 
such a solution of the Negro racial problem dy 
individuals at present looks very improbable. 


We see, then, that not only the Jew’s suffering. 
but also his means of escape, intensify the personal 
nature of his situation, in contrast to the Negro. 
This is true, not only of escape for the race, but 
of escape for the individual as well. We may take 
it as proven that every Jew and every Negro is 
confronted with a personal problem, merely be- 
cause he is born a Jew or a Negro. Barring the 
racial problem, let us consider the situation of the 
individual. Whether Negro or Jew, he finds 
himself barred from certain professions, and cer- 
tain social contacts. Whether Negro or Jew, 
he is subject to many hurts which breed resent- 
ment. He finds compensation as best he can. 
Jews frequently find it in a form of Jewish chau- 
vinism, a doctrine that all Jews are better than all 
Gentiles, a worship of things Jewish because they 
are Jewish, a distrust of things non-Jewish be- 
cause they are non-Jewish, regardless of the in- 
trinsic values of either. ‘Fhis of course is a warped 
view of life, and as I said before, I doubt if 
anti-Semitism has done anything worse to the 
Jew (in America) than to warp his vision, and 
poison his health of mind and personality. On 
the other hand, many Jews seek compensation in 
regarding themselves as exceptions to the general 
prejudice, in cultivating Gentile friends, in taking 
pride in being the only Jewish member of a certain 
Gentile club. These Jews accept Gentile society 
and Gentile institutions just because they are Gen- 
tile, also without considering its intrinsic values. 
This is obviously an equally warped view, and an 
equally diseased state of the mind and _person- 
ality. It will be readily seen that whereas the 
chauvinist Jew accepts the Jewish situation, and 
tries to deal with it, however inadequately, the 
social climber tries to make his personal escape. 
The Jew whose nose and manners do not betray 
him, whose income and education throw him with 
Gentiles, can sometimes make such an escape. Even 
when his Gentile friends know that he is Jew- 
ish, the lack of evidence of the fact in his appear- 
ance and manners destroys the prejudice which 
they might otherwise have felt. Such a Jew 
may marry into Gentile society, and then his de- 
liverance is sealed. Indeed, many a Jew who is not 
a social climber, and has no object in marriage 
except love, finds himself thus delivered, and of- 
tener finds herself delivered. Thus the _possi- 
bility of escape for the individual intensifies the 
personal attitude of the Jew towards the Jewish 
situation. 

The Jew, unconsciously if not consciously, is 
accepting for himself the blows aimed at his race, 
and is sometimes hoping for himself an escape 
denied to his race. Thus he becomes excessively 
“touchy,” supersensitive, huffy and bristling. Thus 
his outlook becomes warped, and his personality 


damaged. I believe that it is difficult for the 
Jew who lives the typical Jewish experience to 
escape this most serious blow which anti-Semitism 
deals him. But if he is intelligent and sane, he 
can set‘ about repairing the damage. He can de- 
velop a belated normal attitude toward the acci- 
dent of birth that made him a Jew. He can recog- 
nize that prejudice exists, yet determine that it 
will not inflict upon him that greatest. of hurts 
—the corruption and distortion of his understand- 
ing of reality, of his sense of values. He will 
make an extra effort to weigh people and ideas 
according to their intrinsic values, not according to 
whether they are Jewish or Gentile. He will work 
out a scientific explanation of anti-Semitism, and 
whether his explanation be correct or incorrect, 
the scientific attitude toward the thing that touches 
him so personally will rescue him from the cate- 
gory of “touchy Jews.” He will develop that 
impersonal and objective view of his own race and 
its effect upon himself which the intelligent man, 
no matter what his race, holds in regard to his 
own personality. He will, in short, emerge a 
healthy, normal fellow. Where he was once sen- 
sitive and self-pitying, he will be tough and sturdy, 
as all really useful people must be in this world. 
He will accept and understand his situation with- 
out exaggerating it, and then will go about the 
more important work of this world, and heaven 
knows that there is plenty of it to do. For him 
that work may be the betterment of his race, but 
he goes about the job facing facts squarely. He is 
concerned with facts and achievement, not with 
self-pity or self-concealment. And having thus 
made himself into the sort of man he wishes to 
be, he will look back upon his experience and find 
it tremendously worth the living. There is no 
joy in life like that of creation, and to create one’s 
self according to one’s ideal, or near it, is perhaps 
the greatest joy of all. To be sure, one need not 
be a Jew or a Negro to know this joy, but the 
man who has found it through his race will hardly 
regret the fact that he is a Jew or a Negro. 

It seems reasonable to me to believe that Ne- 
groes are achieving a similar personal solution. Al- 
though their racial problem is infinitely more 
dificult than that of the Jews, I think that their 
personal problem of fighting the evil effects of 
prejudice on their own character may be rather 
easier, because their reactions to prejudice are 
likely to be somewhat less personal. I do not 
mean that life itself is easier for the individual 
Negro. It is unquestionably harder. But, at the 
risk of wearying the reader, | repeat that the forms 
of prejudice which the Negro meets are less likely 
to poison his health of mind, his mental integrity. 
I may be wrong in my whole hypothesis; if so, I 
should be glad to be enlightened. But even if 
the Negro’s personal problem is as difficult as the 
Jew’s or more difficult, he is likely, I should think, 
to solve it by the same method by which I have 
found certain Jews solving theirs. But I should 
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rather put this as a question: Has he tried to solve 
it in this way, and what success has he met? 

1 wish that I might have told the Negroes in 
that little restaurant in Washington what I have 
told you here. We might have spent an interesting 
and profitable hour in comparing notes about our 
respective racial experience. 1 could then have 
written this article with a better knowledge of 
the Negro side of the comparison. And as we 
talked, in that little restaurant, in view of the 
towers of Howard University, embarrassment 


would have vanished on both sides. We would 
have found ourselves united, not in spite of our 
different races, nor yet because of them, but 
merely because each had a story to tell the other. 
It would be difficult to say whether such a talk 
would have gained more by our likenesses or by our 
differences. But this | know—an exchange of ex- 
perience and point of view in this spirit would 
have helped us both to a healthier view of our- 
selves and of our individual problems as Negroes 
or as Jews. 


Lights and Shadows in Cincinnati 


By Breeker Marquette 


BOLD step was taken by the Cincinnati 

Better Housing League early this year in an 
effort to arouse the public to the serious housing 
plight of the poor. A public meeting was called in 
one of Cincinnati’s large auditoriums. Announce- 
ment was sent out broadcast that we would present 
a graphic picture of the conditions under which 
our under-privileged families are compelled to live. 
We promised to submit a definite plan of action for 
public approval. 

The meeting was held on April 21. Contrary to 
the expectations of even the enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the League and despite a violent storm, 
1000 people gathered in the auditorium and there 
learned at first hand from slides and motion pic- 
tures something about how the other half lives. 
We called it “Lights and Shadows” because it pre- 
sented not only the dark side of the picture but 
also the brighter view of what was being done 
and attempted at least to show the way out. 

The Story in Brief 

Here is the story that the public was told: 

People in the lower income groups, families of 
unskilled wage earners and particularly our col- 
ored people, are suffering acutely. The situa- 
tion for them has not improved, it has become 
worse. 

Rents are 75 per cent higher in our tenements. 


Condemned House, Before View 


In 1918 the average tenement room rented for 
$3.35 a month. Today the same room is costing 
the white tenant $6.06 and the colored tenant 
$7.77- 

In 1918, 10 per cent of the tenement flats were 
vacant. Today no flats are vacant longer than 
necessary for one tenant to move out while the 
other moves in. 

In 1918 and the years preceding we were clos- 
ing from 50 to 60 unfit tenements a year. To- 
day the Building Department vacates no dwelling, 
no matter how bad, unless it is literally falling on 
the heads of the tenants. 

Even in 1918 room congestion was bad enough. 
One-fourth of the tenement homes were over- 
crowded, with an average of more than two peo- 
ple to the room. Today the situation is infinitely 
worse. Then we were able to relieve cases of 
overcrowding by moving families to larger flats. 
Now we are helpless. We have actual cases of 
12 people in 2 rooms, 17 people in 2 rooms, 8 peo- 
ple in one room, 12 people in one single room, and 
96 people in one 12 room house. Colored families 
are suffering most from the overcrowding. Our 
office is daily besieged by despondent tenants seek- 
ing our aid in finding homes within their means. 

Three years ago the Housing Bureau of the 
Building Department had a chief and four in- 
spectors to enforce the law requiring reasonably 
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decent structural conditions in tenements. Now, 
with the situation more distressing, they have but 
two inspectors—a squad hopelessly inadequate to 
enforce our laws. 

The conditions under which colored families 
have to live are disgraceful. Year by year since 
the war the situation has grown worse. The 3000 
colored migrants who have located here since 
1920 have been forced into the same limited num- 
ber of houses, crowded together, two families where 
one was before, often in attics, cellars and con- 
demned houses which in normal times we would 
not think of allowing to be occupied. 

This same story might well be told of almost 
any of our larger cities. ‘The families of meager 
income have been hard hit indeed. 


How the Better Housing League Works 

Before outlining the plan for relief that we 
presented to the public, let us first explain what 
the Better Housing League is and what it does. 

The League is a private agency governed by a 
board of twenty directors and financed by the 
Community Chest. Its aim has been to provide 
better homes for both white and colored families. 

Housing is different from many social problems. 
It deals with conditions which we inherit from the 
neglect of the past—conditions which in their 
very nature cannot be radically and fundamentally 
changed except over a long period of time. No mat- 
ter how desirable it may seem, it is impossible to 
wipe out at one fell swoop all the houses unfit 
for people to live in. We are forced to compro- 
mise with what is and to make our big fight on 
safeguarding the future. 

Our existing housing problem in Cincinnati 
is this. We have 6500 tenements housing 30,000 
families—most of the buildings are unsatisfactory 
and many of them are distinctly bad. We are try- 
ing to eliminate the worst conditions and to make 
these tenements as liveable as possible. We have 
a tenement house law administered by the Hous- 
ing Bureau of the Building Department. The law 
is reasonably satisfactory as such laws go, requir- 
ing tenements to be kept in good state of repair, re- 
quiring the elimination of unsanitary conditions. 
making compulsory moderp toilet conveniences if 
not within the flats at Icaet reasonably available. 
providing fire escapes, letting light into dark rooms, 
—in general, requiring such things as can rea- 
sonably be expected of owners without completely 
confiscating their investment.- Obviously this is 
not a satisfactory way of handling the situation; 
but considering the fact that in every one of these 
6500 tenements someone has a vested interest, ‘it 
is all we can do in most communities. ’ 

We have constantly fought for the adequate en- 
forcement of this housing law and have met with 
a fair degree of “suctess,- although it has never 
been fully enforced. . Thé League has been largely 
responsible for the continuance of the Housing 
Bureau. Had it not been for the vigilance of the 


League the Bureau most certainly would have been 


. eliminated during the past two years when the city 


of Cincinnati has been so short of funds that it 
has been forced to cut down or eliminate one ser- 
vice after another. 


The existing housing problem is not one of 
building alone but it is also a problem of tenants. 
Families accustomed for years to low standards, 
living in one or two miserable tenement rooms, not 
infrequently lose any ideals they may have had. 
They become indifferent, careless, dirty. They have 
no desire to keep their rooms in decent condition, 
no respect for the owners’ property, often no con- 
trol over their children. It is obviously hopeless 
and unfair to insist upon owners renovating and 
improving houses in which they have tenants of this 
type, unless we do something to improve the 
tenants. 


Facing this fact squarely, the League has for 
the past six years used the visiting housekeeper plan 
in an effort to cope with this problem. Starting 
with one colored worker back in 1918, we have 
gradually increased our force until it now consists 
of seven visiting housekeepers, three colored and 
four white, one white worker working partly in a 
colored district and partly in a white district. 
Each worker is a mature woman whom we in- 
struct in the fundamentals of housing and the 
technique of teaching good housekeeping. Each is 
assigned a special section of the congested district 
in which the houses and tenants are her charge. 
She goes about day by day from house to house 
and flat to flat, inquiring about conditions, be- 
coming the friend of the tenants, and gaining the 
confidence of owners. It is her mission to learn 
to know the tenants and to inspire them to better 
housekeeping methods, and then to go to the 
owners of property needing improvements and 
urge them to repair the toilets, drain the water 
out of the cellar, paint or paper the walls, fix the 
roof, or do such other things as may be necessary. 
Experience has shown that 75 per cent of the own- 
ers are willing to follow the advice of the visiting 
housekeeper and make such changes and repairs as 
she may urge. Recalcitrant owners are referred 
to city authorities for compulsory action. On the 
whole, both tenants and owners are friendly with 
the visiting housekeepers who rarely have difficulty 
in gaining entrance into a home or getting the 
ear of the owner. Such tenants as are antagon- 
istic or completely uncooperative are, we usually 
find, victims of some mental defect or nervous dis- 
order. 

What can be accomplished in this way by purely 
voluntary cooperation is indicated by this report 
which shows the work done by three colored visit- 
ing housekeepers during the year 1923. 

Families 


Housekeeping improved 519 
Families moved to better rooms................000-- 93 
Overcrowding elimimated 46 
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Houses 
Visits of supervision ....... 
Interviews with owners ... 
Conveniences installed 


Health and fire risks removed................0000000 375 
1,798 
Parts of houses cleaned and painted.............. 3,791 


Knowing the value of teaching by example, the 
League maintains a housekeeping center in the 
heart of the most densely populated district of the 
city, known as the West End. This center con- 
sists of a three-room flat just like any other tene- 
ment flat in the district. The rooms have been 
furnished with refinished second-hand furniture, 
at a cost of less than $50 a room, and the rooms 
are arranged in such a way as to make the best 
of their small size. The neighbors are invited 
to see the flat and learn from it how to make 
their homes more cozy and attractive. Classes in 
home hygiene, sewing, housekeeping and nursing 
are given at the center. Normally more than 1000 
persons visit the flat during the year. 

The League is constantly on the lookout to find 
houses that can be turned over to colored families, 
to bring about a friendly and understanding atti- 
tude on the part of each new owner toward the 
colored tenants, and to select and supervise his 
tenants for him in order that he may not find his 
experience adverse. Last year the League was re- 
sponsible for having a public-spirited citizen pur- 
chase a building, housing fifteen families, and _re- 
model it by putting toilets and running water in 
each flat, installing electric lights, renovating all 
rooms, putting in a laundry and shower on the 
attic floor, and renting the flats to colored tenants. 
The owner has not increased the rents, and yet 
he is realizing a fair return. 

The Negro Civic Welfare Association, headed 
by Mr. J. H. Robinson, cooperates closely with 
the League in its work with colored families. Mr. 
Robinson’s organization has been responsible at 
least in part for having had turned over to colored 
families one of the largest and most modern apart- 
ment houses in the West End section, containing 
fifty flats. The Better Housing League will assist 
the owner to secure a satisfactory janitor and to 
find tenants of the right type. 

So much for our effort to make the best of 
existing conditions. The housing situation in none 
of our large cities will be adequately taken care 
of until we can guarantee that homes built in 
the future will be built right. It is not very 
effective to drain water out of a flooded cellar if 
the plumbing continues to leak, and it is scarcely 
more effective to improve existing housing while 
builders go on erecting potential slums faster than 
we can improve them. 

An ordinance went into effect on May 4 of 
this year which will do more in that direction 
than any other step that has been taken here in 
years. It safeguards residence districts by pre- 
venting their invasion by business or industry. 


It guarantees light and air by requiring adequate 
open spaces—front yards, side yards, rear yards 
and courts—around all homes hereafter constructed. 
It prevents the development of excessive conges- 
tion by limiting the size of multiple family houses 
and the number of families to the acre. This 
legislation which the League has urged for six 
years will make for a better future city both for 
colored and for white families. 


The Cincinnati Model Homes Corporation 


The story of what has been done for colored fam- 
ilies in Cincinnati would be incomplete without an 
account of the Cincinnati Model Homes Com- 
pany. Organized in 1912 by the late Mr. J. G. 
Schmidlapp, a banker interested in improving con- 
ditions among the colored population, the Model 
Homes Company has built homes housing 225 
Negro families and 175 white families of the low 
income groups. 

The Model Homes have been ene of the marked 
successes in low cost housing developments in 
America. In the first place, they have housed 
people of the class for which they were built. In 
1922 the wage earners among the colored tenants 
were unskilled in 62 per cent of the families, skilled 
in 9 per cent, domestic workers in 16 per cent, 
professional in 10 per cent, and clegical in 3 per 
cent. In the second place, the company has con- 
sistently paid 5 per cent to its stockholders. 

Today they have fourteen groups of houses lo- 
cated in various sections of the city. The houses 
are of the group or row type, most of the flats 
having three or four rooms, with bath and toilet. 
The houses are well built, all rooms are light and 
airy, the grounds are well cared for, and the main- 
tenance is excellent. Altogether there are 395 
flats housing approximately 1400 people. 

The rents in these buildings have been based 
upon the necessity of earning a gross return of 12'4 
per cent on the money invested, distributed as 
follows: 2 per cent for taxes, 2 per cent for de- 
preciation, 31% per cent for maintenance, and 5 
per cent for dividends to investors. Since the war 
they have had to increase their rents. In 1919 
the rent for a four-room flat varied from $11 to 
$16 a month. In 1921 it was $17.25; in 1923 it 
was $19. It is probable that their rents will now 
have to be increased to $24 for the four-room flat. 
Even if this increase is necessary, the rentals in the 
Model Homes will average $6 a room per month 
for high grade accommodations as against $7 a 
room per month elsewhere for the poorest type of 
tenements. 

The citizenship as well as the health record of 
the colored tenants in the Model Homes has been 
striking, During the twelve years experience 
of the company there has been on the average only 
one arrest per 150 persons in their flats, as against 
one per seven persons of the Negro population as. 
a whole, and one to fifteen persons of the white 
population. The total death rate has been about 
twelve per thousand for their colored tenants, 


361 
1,071 
798 
88 
1,235 
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which is not one-half of 
the rate for the colored 
population generally, and 
three points less than the — 
general death rate for 
the city. oe 
The League Presen 
a Program 
With this as a* back: 
ground, let us return. to- 
the program presented by - 
the Better Housing 
League at its public 
meeting in April. ‘* 
The plan consisted of 
two parts: first, an effort 
to increase our activities 
in improving existing bad 
conditions, and, second, 
an effort to encourage the 
construction of more 
homes. 


gram. The Community 
Chest failed to exceed its 
quota and with it went 
our hopes for additional 
visiting housekeepers. In 
spite of this fact, how- 
ever, ways have been 
found to employ one ad- 
ditional visiting house- 
keeper and there is a fair 
prospect that we may get 
another before the end of 
the present year. 


Our plea for an in- 
crease in housing inspect- 
ors cannot be met until 
the city government gets 
more money. There has 
been issued, just as this 
paper is written, a report 
of a special committee 
which has been conducting 
an exhaustive investiga- 
tion to find new sources 


To improve existing 
conditions the League 
urged that its staff be in- 
creased from six to fifteen 
visiting housekeepers through an additional appro- 
priation from the Community Chest to which we 
urged the public to contribute generously. This 
increase the Community Chest had approved, on 
condition that the drive conducted in May should 
raise more than the minimum needed. 

We urged eight inspectors for the Housing Bu- 
reau instead of two. 

In order to increase the supply of houses we 
advocated, first, that employers of labor provide 
$500,000 additional capital for the Model Homes 
Company in order that they might build more low 
cost homes for people in the unskilled wage-earner 
groups. 

In order to assist. people in the higher wage 
earning class, who could afford to buy a $5000 or 
$6000 house, the League announced that it would 
award a prize of $500 for the best house selling 
for $5500 or less, constructed in the city of Cin- 
cinnati before the end of 1925. 

We asked stronger -public support for the 
Building and Loan Associations in order that more 
funds might be made available for prospective 
home owners. 

Finally, we pleaded with the public to stand 
firmly behind the new zoning ordinance in order 
that the city might be protected against the de- 
velopment of slum conditions in the future. 


Outlook for the Program 


Contrary to our aspirations, we already know 
that we cannot delivery 100 per cent on our pro- 


Completely Remodeled House, with Toilet, Sink and 
Electricity in Each Apartment; Laundry and 
Shower in Attic. 


of revenue. It is hoped 
that the findings of this 
committee will provide 
for the city’s financial dilemma, in which event 
we may well succeed in securing more inspectors. 
Meanwhile, within the past month one additional 
inspector has been added to the Housing Bureau 
—which is some gain at least. 

That part of the program providing for addi- 
tional capital for the Model Homes Company, 
so that they might build more low cost homes, 
has received a set back. They have just completed 
a new unit of group houses in which they hoped to 
rent four rooms for $35 per month. They find 
that in order to make ends meet they will have to 
charge $37.50 for such a flat. This, they con- 
sider, is too high for the average tenant of the 
class that they want to serve. Five years ago the 
cost to build one of their four-room flats in the 
row house was less than $1400. Today it costs 
over $3000 to reproduce the same unit. The 
Better Housing League had already interviewed 
several heads of industries and had found that it 
would have been possible to raise some additional 
capital for this purpose. However, at least for the 
present, we cannot look for relief in this direction. 

The announcement of the $500 prize for the 
best house selling for $5500 or less has been made 
and every effort is being used to stimulate compe- 
tition in the hope that local builders may succeed 
in producing a lower cost house than is being 
built. 

These are the “Lights and Shadows” in the 
housing situation in Cincinnati. In some directions 
we have gained ground, in others we have fallen 
miserably short of our goal. 


— 
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Negro Migration 
Its Effect on Family and Community Life in the North 


By Georce E. Haynes 


N discussing the question of Negro migration to 
the North, four general facts should be men- 
tioned as a background. First, the movement of the 
Negro population is only one phase of the migra- 
tions of populations from one section of America to 
another, and from Europe to America. These popu- 
lation movements have been great during the past 
seventy-five years, increasing with more rapid trans- 
portation and communication and with tremendous 
changes in agriculture and industry. The migra- 
tion of Negroes northward since 1870 has ebbed and 
flowed decade by decade with the changes in indus- 
trial conditions and the tides of immigration from 
Europe. 

There has been a white migration from the South 
to the North as well as a Negro migration. Ac- 
cording to the Census, the number of whites born 
in the South but living in other states increased 
780,576 between 1910 and 1920. During the same 
decade there was an increase of 340,260 Negroes 
in the entire North and West. In 1920 there were 
about two and a half times as many whites as 
Negroes who had been born in the South but were 
living in other States.’ 

The second general fact is that the migration of 
Negroes northward during and since the World 
War is only the latest act in our great drama of 
democracy. These two great, diverse races are 
leading characters in this drama which is laid in our 
land of growing, congested cities and increasingly de- 
pleted rural districts. There have been at least twe 
great acts preceding the present. The first act intro- 
duced and settled Negroes as slave workers into 
our labor system from the days of the colonies un- 
til the Civil War. Then free white labor and hu- 
man conscience awakened and by great sacrifice of 
blood and treasure made the first correction of the 
economic and social blunders of the preceding gen- 
erations.. The second act opened with the eman- 
cipation of 4,000,000 slaves and continued until 
the World War. During that time these millions 
of emancipated, landless serfs more than doubled in 
numbers and thousands of them slowly shifted from 
landless tenants and farm laborers to independent 
farmiers and to city dwellers. In the late seventies 
we had a great migration of Negroes from the agri- 
cultural regions of Mississippi, Alabama and Louisi- 
ana to Kansas and the Middle West, and fluctuat- 
ing tides to the North in every decade since that 
time. 

The World War raised the curtain upon the 
third act which is now before our eyes. The sud- 
den call to arms in Europe, when the World War 
broke out, drew away thousands of unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers and created a labor vacuum in 


*V. D. Johnston, Opportunity, Aug. 1923, p. 236. 


northern industries and mines and on northern rail- 
roads. The Negro population furnished the one 
great source of surplus labor to northern industrial 
captains. Dissatisfaction with their surroundings, 
boll weevil and “hunger wages” in the South made 
Negroes eager to leave. We are beginning to per- 
ceive that the resulting migration is just a part of 
the family, industrial and community adjustments 
of two great racial groups that have lived side by 
side through three centuries of colonial and national 
development, affected by the coming and going of 
national groups from Europe. 

The third general fact about this migration is 
that the adjustment of relations of these two races 
can no longer be regarded by anyone as a Southern- 
er’s question. It is national in its distribution, fac- 
tors and influence. In 1920, 16 states had from 
one to five per cent of their total population Negro; 
7 states had from five ‘to twenty-five per cent of 
their total population Negro; 8 states had from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent of their population Ne- 
gro; and two states had fifty per cent or over Ne- 
gro. Thirty-three states now have a considerable 
percentage of the total population Negro. What- 
ever is done in Detroit, Cleveland or New York 
affects race relations in the South. The happenings 
in Mississippi and Louisiana are of moment to 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. 

The fourth general fact is that the Negro people 
are an aspiring American group that has made prog- 
ress and contributed substantial values to Ameri- 
can life. They justify the belief in their greater 
future contributions. In the face of unusual and un- 
warranted barriers and discriminations, Negro poets, 
musicians, painters, educators, orators, scientists, in- 
ventors and others of talent have made substantial 
achievements. The rank and file of the group ad- 
vanced to such an extent that the late Viscount 
Bryce said that the Negro in America made greater 
progress in the first thirty years of his freedom than 
did the Anglo-Saxon in any similar period of its 
history. 


Important Questions on the Migration 


With these general facts in mind the effects of 
Negro migration upon family and community life 
in the North assume national. importance. Among 
the many questions which naturally arise are the 
following: Is this movement temporary or is there 
to be a large permanent Negro population in north- 
ern communities? From what types of communi- 
ties have these people come and to what types of 
communities are they going? What types of in- 
dividuals and families have migrated to northern 
communities? What are some of the effects upon 
these Negro families and communities in the North? 
What are some of the effects upon the white fam- 
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ilies and communities among whom they have set- 
tled ? 


Is the Movement Temporary or Permanent? 


To the first question, about the temporary or 
permanent character of this new population, we 
may get an answer by summarizing some of the 
causes of the migration movement and some of the 
basic facts relating to it. The causes are economic, 
social, and personal. Economic causes involve the 
breaking down of southern agriculture in the last 
ten years, through the increasing spread and de- 
predations of the boll weevil on the cotton crop; 
the floods and drought in sections of the Alabama 
and Georgia, the changes in the crop system, and the 
decline of cotton prices in the early period of the 
World War and during the depression of 1920-21. 
All of these forces served to uproot the Negro farm 
hand and tenant from the plantations and agricul- 
tural districts and depress wages even lower than 
usual in the towns and cities of such states as 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina. 

At the time the Negro was leaving the farms, in 
1915-1918, there came the sudden expansion of war 
industries and a great demand for coal and for rail- 
road transportation in war production for Europe 
and later for our own Army. The nations of Europe 
were calling their sons home and immigration from 
Europe to America was cut off. Northern em- 
ployers turned to the South, offering attractions of 
high wages and, in the earlier years, free transpor- 
tation. Negroes and whites came by the thousands. 
After the World War, the Immigration Law ot 
1921 admitted, as is well known, only 3 per cent 
of the national groups in the United States as shown 
by the census of 1910. The new quota law, which 
became effective July 1 changes, as we all know, 
the annual quota to 2 per cent of the national 
groups in this country in 1890, thus greatly reduc- 
ing European immigration with its supply of for- 
eign workers for an indefinite period. 

With the expansion of industry taking place in 
our country, there will doubtless be for some years 
an increasing demand for semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labor in northern and western factories, 
coal mines and on railroads. The source of that 
labor supply is the Negro population in the cities, 
towns and rural districts of the South. There will 
probably come large numbers of Mexicans, who 
have been exempted from the quota law; but there 
are drawbacks to their coming into the northern 
districts. They speak a foreign language; Negroes 
speak English; Mexicans have foreign customs; 
Negroes know American ways; Mexicans will not 
show the patience and cheerfulness of the Negro. 
Negroes then will be the main source for labor 
recruits. 

The large majority of Negro families are still 
making a terrific struggle to keep above the poverty 
line. One of the strongest aspirations of Negro mi- 
grants to the North has been to find economic sup- 
port and security for their families. During the 


World War period thousands of Negro men for 
the first time found it possible to secure sufficient 
wages to provide for their families so that their 
wives were enabled to remain at home, free from 
the necessity of helping to win the daily bread in 
addition to performing the duties of housekeeper, 
wife, and mother. 

The social causes involve principally the evils 
and injustices endured by the Negro and his fears 
and feelings from such evils as lynching, “Jim 
Crow” cars, unsatisfactory crop settlements, and 
lack of justice in the courts. For years an increas- 
ing feeling of restlessness and insecurity has 
been general. The lack of educational fa- 
cilities has been felt by Negro parents 
who increasingly are anxious about the edu- 
cation of their children. In 1923 Negroes in mass 
meetings in Mississippi and in Georgia passed reso- 
lutions stating that thousands were leaving these 
states because of low wages, lack of educational and 
other public facilities, lack of safety to life, and gen- 
eral despair of obtaining their rights as citizens. 
One of the statements declared that their 
State “sent more Negro soldiers to the World War 
than white; that the Negroes on their return home 
found themselves with no more voice in the state 
and government which they fought to defend than 
the German enemies whom they helped to stay 
from the American soil.” The third group of 
causes, namely, the personal, has to do with many 
coming to the North to join relatives and friends, 
others having the restlessness to move from fa- 
miliar surroundings to see the world and the great 
cities and to enjoy the excitement of strange lands. 

The probable permanence of this Negro popula- 
tion in northern industrial centers may also be 
seen in the figures of its growth. In each decade 
from 1880 to 1920 the increase of the Negro popu- 
lation in northern cities has been from two to five 
times as great as the increase of the Negro popu- 
lation in the continental United States. Further- 
more, it seems that the annual rate of migration has 
been accelerated. This is certainly true since 1910. 
From 1870 to 1910 the annual net increase of 
Negro population in the North and West was 
about 10,000 per year. Between 1910 and 1920 
the average annual net increase was about 34,000 per 
year. As near as we can guess, in 1922 and 1923 
there was 4 net increase between 100,000 and 150,- 
000 a year of those who moved North. 

To sum up the point,—since the causes of Negro 
migration are fundamentally economic, social and 
personal, and have operated for a long time; and 
since they will probably continue to operate for a 
considerable period of years with European immi- 
gration reduced probably to less than 20 per cent 
of its pre-war numbers, we may conclude that Ne- 
gro migration will continue for an indefinite period 
and that a large permanent Negro population will 
settle both in the northern industrial cities to which 
thousands have already come, in many other smaller 
industrial centers not now attracting them, and 
probably in some of the farming districts. 
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To the propagandists like those of last year, who 
claimed that Negroes were returning in large num- 
bers to the South, it may be said that careful ob- 
servation for successive years of more than a decade 
shows that probably about ten per cent have re- 
turned as each wave of population has moved North. 
Of these, however, indeterminate numbers are re- 
tufning to visit relatives, to wind up personal affairs 
preparatory to permanent residence in the North, 
and many of them are workers and servants who 
move back and forth with the tourist seasons. 


Types of Communities From Which 
Negroes Go 


The types of communities from which Negru 
migrants are coming show the community experi- 
ence they bring to the North. In the southern ru- 
ral districts there are neighborhoods where inde- 
pendent Negro farmers are in the large majority 
and own much of the land they till. So far only 
small numbers of such migrants have come north. 
In other rural areas the large plantations and tenant 
farms with Negro tenants and farm hands prevail. 
Three out of every four Negro farmers in 1920 
were either croppers, share tenants or cash tenants. 
In districts of such tenant farmers, the families are 
usually scattered over the plantations and farms and 
live in small cabins usually of one room, or some- 
times two rooms, and a lean-to kitchen. These 
plantation workers either about make ends meet or 
they are in debt from year to year, according to the 
success of the cotton crop, the fairness of the land- 
lord and the thrift of the tenant or farm laborer. 
The average annual returns to the Negro tenant 
farmer in one county in Georgia in 1923 was esti- 


mated at less than $225. The wages of farm hands ° 


before the heavy migration of recent years ranged 
from 50 cents to $1.00 per day. In two black belt 
counties of Alabama in 1916-1918 such laborers were 
receiving 50 cents to 60 cents per day. The public 
schools in the majority of such districts, usually 
ungraded, run from three to six months and are 
taught by poorly prepared, poorly paid teachers in 
ramshackle buildings or churches with practically no 
teaching equipment. 

The most influential institution for reaching the 
Negro community is the Negro church. The 
Protestant Negro churches have grown rapidly dur- 
ing the past sixty years. With their bishops, their 
presidents of conventions, moderators, district super- 
intendents, and other general officers and their local 
ministers they have made great headway in or- 
ganizing and serving the people in many ways. 
The Negro minister may have been lacking often 
in knowledge and worldly wisdom, but he soothed 
the sorrows, fired the hopes and guided the minds of 
the masses. Shut off from most of the other intel- 
lectual, political, commercial and emotional chan- 
nels of community expression, Negroes have found 
an untrammeled outlet in their churches. They 
built up its form, made its rules and traditions, han- 
dled its finances and picked its leaders unhindered 
by the surrounding world. Théy awoke in turn 


to find it the greatest of their instruments for g-oup 
service and group expression. 

In each rural district there is usually at least 
a small Baptist and a small Methodist church. 
Meetings are held at such churches once or twice 
a month, when the roads allow travel. There the 
exchanges of gossip and experience of all kinds are 
made and social contact and community stimulation 
through fellowship are found. The minister usually 
lives in a nearby town and serves several churches 
on successive Sundays. Agencies and activities for 
wholesale recreation, intellectual or other culture 
are conspicuous by their absence. Monotony of life 
is occasionally relieved for the young people miles 
around by a hunt, a picnic or a dance. 

Community life in the small towns and cities un- 
der 10,000 inhabitants does not differ greatly from 
that of the rural districts, except that there is usu- 
ally a better school building, a longer school term 
and teachers with a little better pay and a little 
better training. A majority of these colored resi- 
dents have somewhat better houses than those on the 
farms. There are usually some . Negro families 
with homes that compare favorably with the best 
white families. 

The churches in these urban centers usually have 
resident ministers and play a large part in the life 
of such communities. Here, too, secret societies 
make their influence felt upon the men more than 
in the rural districts and colored women’s clubs 
exercise influence for social and moral advancement. 
Frequently a moving picture exhibition, a stereopti- 
con lecture, a musical or some other entertainment 
comes to town and holds forth at the church. The 
church and Sunday School often furnish some outlet 
such ‘as an occasional sociable picnic or outing. 

In the large cities, like Memphis, Nashville, 
Birmingham, Atlanta and New Orleans, the Negro 
community life takes on larger aspects. Time does 
not permit a complete description of this life. Some 
of its features center about the rank and file of the 
Negro wage earners who live in small, two, three, 
and four-room frame houses where paved streets, 
sanitation and sewerage provision, police and fire 
protection are absent or meagre, but where close 
proximity and numbers offer advantages of group 
life and association. Such larger numbers of the 
Negro population in segregated neighborhoods fur- 
nish a foundation for Negro business enterprises 
and professional classes who in turn set higher stan- 
dards of living and have leisure and education for 
intellectual, social and spiritual development. 

Health hazards bec2use of numbers, housing con- 
gestion and living conditions are greater than in 
rural districts; but increasing realization by white 
people of the connection between the health of the 
Negro neighborhood and that of the whole com- 
munity and increasing numbers of Negro doctors 
and nurses have secured better attention to Negro 
health needs. Negro doctors and dentists have mul- 
tiplied until in 1920 there were about 4500 of them 
located mainly in the town and city centers of the 
South. Hospitals, public sanitation and health in- 
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stru-tion have increasingly received attention. Pub- Columbus-Cincinnati ilaiieeoiaseiaieritasiateahele 89,651 

lic schools in these larger cities are usually better St. Louis District ER Eee RC eS 102,607 

than those of the rural districts and small towns. Philadelphia District ............................248,968 

Buildings and equipment have been rising in quality ; LS ee 251,340 


the pay of Negro teachers, while below that for 
white teachers of similar grades, is sufficient to at- 
tract good ability. 

Negro churches are larger, many having brick 
structures of imposing architecture, with resident 
ministers of training and character. These are the 
most influential centers. Fraternal societies, wo- 
men’s clubs and other voluntary organizations give 
expression to group life. Blocks and neighborhoods 
of Negro homes are among the best. 

In the rural districts as well as in the towns and 
cities the several Negro neighborhoods usually be- 
come knit together in an autonomous Negro com- 
munity and are almost entirely segregated from the 
white neighborhoods. There has been little po- 
litical and civic organization and life in these south- 
ern communities because of disfranchisement and 
exclusion from county, town or city law-making, 
law-interpreting:- or law-executing machinery. Sepa- 
rate schools for Negro children and youth, separate 
accommodation on street cars and railroad trains, 
separate churches and even separate cemeteries have 
brought almost a complete isolation of large sections 
of the Negro world. Such segregation has been 
partly the cause and partly the effects of legal dis- 
franchisement which excluded participation in po- 
litical and civic life of the community. Through 
segregation the white world knew little of the 
achievements of Negroes and Negro communities 
during the past sixty years. The Negro leaders of 
these communities, educated very largely in the 500 
mission and philanthropic schools scattered in over 
200 communities, have furnished types of able pro- 
fessional and business men and women who have 
been the guides of the people. 


Types of Communities Into Which Negro 
Migrants Come 


-Let us contrast these situations with the kinds of 
communities in which the migrants are settling in 
the North. These may be indicated, first, by the 
fact that in 1920 there were seventeen industrial 
cities in the North which then contained ten thou- 
sand or more Negroes. There were sixteen small 
industrial cities or suburban residential cities in 
which there were between five and ten thousand 
Negroes. Judging from Census estimates and first- 
hand local surveys, we may estimate that probably 
four of these smaller cities in 1924 have a Negro 
population of about ten thousand each. This makes 
a probable total of twenty-one northern cities now 
in each of which the Negro population equals or 
exceeds ten thousand. In 1920 nearly three-fourths 
of the Negro population in the North’ was living 
in ten industrial districts named by Prof. M. N. 
Work as follows: 


Indianapolis District 47;550 
Detroit-Toledo 55,918 
Cleveland-Youngstown 58,850 
. Kansas City District 65,393 


Pittsburgh District 88,273 


These industrial districts include a number of 
the smaller industrial cities and suburban industsial 
and residential centers such as Evanston, IIl., Gary, 
Ind., Toledo, Ohio, and Chester, Pa. Because of 
their previous hard and hum-drum experience on 
farms and plantations, the Negro migrant has a 
prejudice against rural life. Because, also, of the 
apparent better wage and other attractions of town 
life, the farming districts of the North, even the 
rich farming areas of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
New Jersey, have not attracted these migrants. 
The Connecticut Valley tobacco district, with here 
and there a few truck farms, has apparently been 
the only rural area that has drawn Negroes in any 
numbers to agricultural'work. With a few excep- 
tions, such as the large increase in some of the 
smaller steel centers like Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Gary, Ind., the tendency of the Negro population 
seems to be to move more rapidly toward the larger 
centers such as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Detroit. 

The industrial attraction of these cities for Negro 
migrants partly explains the trend and arises from 
about seven basic industries: iron and steel mills, 
automobile manufactures, chemical and allied fac- 
tories, foundries and hardware factories, slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, stone, tile and glass indus- 
try, and the clothing trades. The centers of the 
textile industries have not attracted Negroes. The 
building trades in some cities have held restrictions 
through some of their unions. The mining towns of 
Pennsylvania attracted thousands during the coal 
shortage of the war period, and types of railroad 
work called for considerable numbers. The more 
technical phase of manufacturing industries, espe- 
cially those where union labor holds sway and that 
require highly trained labor, attract only limited 
numbers of Negro migrants. The communities of 
the basic industries named above, that require much 
unskilled and semi-skilled labor, are those to which 
the large majority of migrants are moving. Much 
of the domestic and personal service in many of these 
cities performed by European immigrants heretofore 
is now done by Negro workers, especially women. 

One other factor in these communities has been 
the presence of a considerable number of Negro 
residents in the larger centers like Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland and Detroit before 
the heavy migration of the last ten years. They en- 
joyed a large measure of freedom in the life of 
these communities. The public schools were open 
to their children without much tendency toward 
segregation. Many of these residents were in 
mixed church congregations and some of them held 
positions of importance and responsibility in business 
or the local government. Some were in business 
for themselves. They were fairly well integrated 
into the community life. 

(To be concluded in October) 
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On “Knowing” the “Negro 


By ANNE STIRLING 


T the annual meeting of the Commission for 
Inter-Racial Cooperation, held in July at 
Asheville, N. C., a white man from Mississippi 
was asked if he'd like to speak. Warming to his 
subject, and waving his arms over his head, he 
shouted: “Yes, 1 Know Negroes! Through and 
through, and down to the ground ] know ‘em. 
Better than any other one thing in all this world 
—unless it’s a mule! They want a chance,” he 
shrieked. “Well, I'm for ‘em! Let.’em have a 
chance, and let's see what's in 'em!” 


Glancing around at the Negro faces near me— 
some as white as is my own—lI sensed the diffi- 
cult toleration these finely educated men and wo- 
men were feeling toward this well intentioned 
camp meeting ranter of the “dominant race.” 

Men who had carried off honors from Yale and 
Harvard, Columbia and Penn, and had since 
headed colleges for their own youth, looked care- 
fully down their noses while sympathetic white 
Mississippi claimed intimacy with them and a mule 
and willingness to give them a chance to show 
“what's in ’em!” 

It was one scintillating glimpse of what the 
educated pioneer of the brown race puts up with 


daily, with more or less patience, in both the 
South and the North. For this problem of how 
the two races shall live side by side, with hap- 
piness and advantage to both, has now become a 
national one since thousands of colored folk have 
left the South for the North and West. 

I comforted myself thinking that, stupid as the 
situation was, Mississippi might receive additional 
gleams of light for this man’s presence in the 
conference. And the economic welfare of Missis- 
sippi is greatly in want of some such in-shining of 
new ideas. It will be remembered that after a 
delegation of Negroes was heard by the Missis- 
sippi Legislature on the needs of the Mississippi 
Negro to make his life tolerable, a paper was 
largely signed by members of that Legislature, 
stating that if he kept in his place all would be 
well, but as soon as the Negro of Mississippi for- 
got his time honored place, “it would be moving 
day for him.” It has been “moving day” for so 
many Negroes of the South that heavy loss of 
money and much hardship have ensued. In the 
long run, however, the Migration, under God, 
is the most useful and far reaching movement, 
both for the white man and the Negro, since 
Emancipation. 


A Song in Praise 


(To One Who Praised His Lady’s Being Fair) 


By Counter P. CuLLeN 


OU have not heard my love's dark throat, 
Slow-fluting like a reed, 
Release the perfect golden note 
She caged there for my need. 


Her walk is like the replica 
Of some barbaric dance 
Wherein the soul of Africa 
Is winged with arrogance. 


And yet so light she steps across 
The ways her sure feet pass, 

She does not dent the smoothest moss 
Or bend the thinnest grass. 


My love is dark as yours is fair, 
Yet lovelier I hold her, 

Than listless maids with pallid hair 
And blood that’s thin and colder. 


You proud-and-to-be-pitied one, 
Gaze on her and despair, 

Then seal your lips until the sun 
Discovers one as fair. 
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‘Replica 


By Eunice Roperta HuntTON 


OONDAY sun scorched a treeless ribbon of 

brick red road; a breeze hot and languid 
stirred fitfully; angry red dust rose in great 
puffs only to settle back heavily on all who dared 
the road, and then—impasse. For the way ended 
quite suddenly in a cordon of vehicles. There was 
a wheelbarrow of anti-bellum origin wedged in 
between a fifth hand Packard and a delivery wagon 
of doubtful age. A Ford, shining and new, rub- 
bed shoulders with a road mender’s pitch cart. 
They were all there, these and dozens of others 
barricading the entrance to a grove of Georgia 
oaks. 

In the cool shadow of the mammoth trees the 
heat of the road was forgotten. Life was a pleas- 
ant bustle—shouts of merriment from youths in 
holiday attire, shrill cries from romping children, 
mellow peals of laughter from slim brown girls, 
whose comely bodies stood silhouetted as streaks of 
light pierced thin and clinging garments; the pun- 
gent fumes of charcoal fires mingling with savory 
odors of. barbecue; tables groaning beneath their 
weight of food, the food of the great Negro South 
—ham, pink and juicy, platters of rich brown 
chicken, pans of golden rolls, steaming pigs’ feet, 
deep, flaky pies, yellow corn bread with fish fried 
crisp and brown, cake in profusion, and every- 
where pails of lemonade beside ice cream freezers 
oozing streams of brackish water. But suddenly, 
from the heart of the grove, there came a throb- 
bing, a pulsing that dominated the whole, that 
stilled laughter, that quenched appetites, that pulled 
and drew until presently the whole assembly stood 
ringed in a circle at the feet of the three on the 
little raised platform. And they who stood above 
were in truth exalted. With eves closed and an 


expression of mysticism about their faces they beat 
their drums, a large bass drum and two smaller 
ones throbbing in the irregular beats of a monoton- 
ous syncopation,—the same measure over and over 
again. They wove a spell and took possession of 
one, yet all the while one was conscious of a cer- 
tain familiarity. Those drumbeats seemed but 
the echo of some well known theme. 

But the train of reflection and self searching was 
broken, for into the center of the circle had leaped 
a wierd figure, an old woman, burnt black with 
the suns of many summers and worn thin with 
the burdens of years; but her turbaned figure was 
as straight as an arrow and the eyes which she 
now closed in ecstacy were clear and bright. Her 
apron flapped grotesquely in the breeze as she be- 
gan a dance of astounding agility and abandon. 
In a moment or two she was joined by a girl 
barely out of her teens. The girl was barefooted 
and her short gingham dress was cut low at the 
throat. Her bare skin gleamed like burnished cop- 
per in the sunlight. As she began to dance the 
dusky mane of her hair tumbled down, her full 
red lips drooped slightly apart, the swell of her 
ripe young breasts rose and fell with drumbeat 
after drumbeat, and the youths in the circle watched 
spellbound. Soon woman after woman, throwing 
away restraint, joined the dancers and the dance 
itself increased in abandon and barbarity as the 
minutes slipped away. 

And then memory came flooding back. It was 
the memory of jungle nights, of stagnant heat, of 
prowling beasts, of glowing fires, of the tom tom's 
pulsing beat, of naked bodies gleaming in the fire- 
light, dancing, dancing, dancing, and the strong 
black arms of a belted chief. 


Brown Boy to Brown Girl 


(Remembrance on a Hill) 
By Countee P. CuLLEN 
** AS SURELY as I hold your hand in mine, 
As surely as your crinkled hair belies 
The enamoured sun, pretending that he dies 


While still he loiters in its glossy shine, 
As surely as I break the slender line 


That spider linked us with, in no least wise 
Am I uncertain that these alien skies 
Do not our whole life measure and confine. 


“No less, once in a land of scarlet suns 

And brooding winds, before the hurricane 

Bore down upon us, long before this pain, 

We found a place where quiet water runs; 

I held your hand this way upon a hill, 

And felt my heart forebear, my pulse grow still.” 
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Opportunity’s Literary Prize Contest cAwards 


HE CONTEST will include first, second, 
and third prizes for the following types of 


writing: 

Short Story—First Prize ..............-. $100.00 
40.00 
15.00 

$40.00 
15.00 
5.00 

Play—First Prize 
15.00 

Essay—First Prize. $50.00 
Second Prize ...............: 30.00 
10.00 

Personal Experience Sketch— 

$30.00 
20.00 
5.00 


For the next ten best stories, poems, plays, and 
essays there will be free criticism by competent au- 
thorities in each field of letters. 

The winning stories will be published. 

Prize winners will be formally announced at a 
special meeting in New York. 

RULES OF THE CONTEST 

This contest is designed to stimulate creative 
effort among Negroes and quite without any no- 
tion of discrimination is confined to Negro con- 
testants. 


SHORT STORIES 

The stories must deal with some phase of Ne- 
gro life, either directly or indirectly; otherwise 
there are no restrictions. They may be romantic, 
realistic, humorous, and will be judged upon their 
quality as a good short story. 

These stories must not exceed 5000 words. 


POETRY 
No restrictions are placed upon the themes of 
the poems. 


PLAYS 

The plays must deal with some phase of Negro 
life, either directly or indirectly; otherwise there 
are no restrictions. They may be romantic, realis- 
tic, humorous, and will be judged upon their 
quality as a good play. 
ESSAYS 

The object here is simply to bid for a much 
abused type of literary expression, in the hope of 
finding some examples of recognizable literary 
merit. The contestant will strive for clarity of 
diction, forcefulness, and originality of ideas, logi- 
cal structure, deft and effective employment of 
language, accuracy of data, and economy of words. 
The subject may be of the contestant’s selection 
but must relate directly or indirectly to Negro 
life and contacts, or situations in which Negroes 
have a conspicuous interest. 

These essays are limited to 2000 words. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE SKETCHES 
These sketches must be an actual experience and 
relate to some incident or situation or circum- 
stance of personal life which makes it possible 
to understand how one feels and acts in the 
presence of a particular life problem. The con- 
testant will strive for complete frankness and 
self-scrutiny, truthfulness, and clarity of ex- 
pression. 
These will be limited to 2000 words. 
Any story, poem, play, essay, or personal ex- 
perience sketch that has already been published is 
ineligible for this contest. 
The contest will close December 31, 1924. 
This contest reserves the right to reject al! 
manuscripts in any division if the contributions 
are deemed below a reasonable standard of quality 
or insufficient in number. 


A complete list of the judges will be published 
in a later issue. Some of the acceptances are 
quoted for their expressed interest in the future 
of creative expression among Negroes. They in- 
clude the sentiments of leaders of American let- 
ters. 


John Farrar, Editor, THE BOOKMAN, says: 
“I shall be very happy to act as judge in the 
poetry contest and am honored that you want me 
to do so. As you know, I am much interested in 
work of all young writers, and perhaps even more 
in that of the Negro race.” 
Carl Van Doren, Editor, CENTURY MAGAZINE, au- 
thor, writes: 
“I shall be glad to serve as one of the judges of 
your prize contest for short stories by Negro writers 
if you want me to. Though I have lately declined 
every other such invitation, on the score of overwork, 
this one has not caused me a moment's hesitation.” 
Clement Wood, author, contributor of poems, articles and 
short stories to magazines, replies: 
“I am delighted to serve as one of the judges of 
OpportuNity’s poetry contest for the younger Negro 
writers.” 
John Macy, author and editor, says: 

“I shall be very glad to act as one of the judges 
in your contest and to help your work in any way 
that I can.” 

Montgomery Gregory, Director, Department of Dra- 
matics, Howard University, states: : 

“I want to congratulate you upon having taken 
a step that should do more than anything in the 
past toward the development of the younger Negro 
writers. It has been my dream: it is your splendid 
realization. 

“I shall be delighted to serve as one of the judges 
for plays and I shall, therefore, await further in- 
structions from you. I note that you have made an 
unusually happy choice of persons to serve as 
judges.” 

Robert Hobart Davis, dramatist, Editor, 
responds as follows: 

“I am interested in... the work of the Negro 
writers in this country. I would like to do what- 
ever I can to encourage them in their development.” 

Dorothy Scarborough, author, book reviewer and short 
story critic, contributor of short stories, articles and 
verse to newspapers and magazines, writes: 

“I am very much interested in the development of 


(Continued on page 279) 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


Authentic History of the Ku Klux Klan 


1865 - 1877 
By S. L. Davis 
American Library Service, New York. Price $3.50 
HE jacket of this book, like the fifth chapter of 
Genesis and the first chapter of Matthews, gives us 
a genealogy of the author, without using, of course, 
that sacred old English word “begat,” but throws 
very little light upon the source of her prejudices. 
We are promised also the amazing revelations that a 
Catholic priest, a Jew, and a prominent mason were 
klansmen, just as if it were apparently impossible for 
such men to belong to the band of outlaws which this 
book seeks to glorify. Although the book pretends 
to be an authentic history, there are scarcely any ref- 
erences to confirm the many quotations from men and 
books. 

The author assigns the most puerile causes for events. 
Every member of the klan, according to the author, 
was an angelic soul, going on “a mission of mercy.” 
Mrs. Stowe is an arch-fiend who wrote a book which 
Lincoln read and, not knowing any better, began war 
on the noble South. 

If a klansman does anything wrong, it was not a real 
klansman. Of course, murderous assaults upon white 
and colored people are not wrongs, if they are stamp- 
ing out social equality, and establishing white su- 
premacy. White women who came South to educate 
Negroes, according to the author, were really there to 
establish social equality. The Grandfather Clause is 
one of the noble pieces of legislation catalogued in this 
book. The author still entertains the silly concep- 
tion of the Negro, as a servant made for white people. 
people. 

Running throughout the book are many _inconse- 
quential and irrelevent episodes. Rather than an au- 
thentic history, it is the expression of a bitter old 
woman, expressing all of the old hatred and childish 
images, developed in a period of social upheaval. 

E. Franklin Frazier. 


Darker Phases of the South 


By Frank TANNENBAUM 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. Price $2.00 
N unbiased and dispassionate discussion of the Ku 
Klux Klan, its social origin and moral effect, a pre- 
sentation of the problems arising from the mill and single 
crop systems of the South, a pitiless exposure of the southern 
prison conditions, together with a chapter on southern 
problems and possible solutions, takes one through a brief 
volume of gripping interest. One feels instantly that 
Mr. Tannenbaum approaches the subject with the cool 
but keen perceptions of a student and an earnest de- 
sire to get at the truth of things in so far as is humanly 
possible. Whether or not one were in sympathy with 
his point of view, one would be bound to respect the 
tone of conviction which dominates the work. 

The opening chapter which, in truth, serves as a 
background for the rest of the discussion, contains a 
summary of the new economic and social status of the 
Negro and on the heels of that makes a very clever 
and rather unusual attempt at a psychological analysis 
of the renewed activities of the Ku Klux Klan. This, 
like all the other present day evil monsters, is shown 
to us to be indirectly the result of the recent World 
War and more directly the response to an inordinate 
craving for excitement, plus a desire to combat the 
growing power of the Negro in the South. Against 
this background of a stagnant, sullen and brooding 
yet quivering, restless South, the author has flung his 
vivid pictures of the social and economic life of its 
masses. A large proportion of these masses “are,” to 


quote Mr. Tannenbaum—who in his turn is quoting a 
southern gentleman, “the people who made this coun- 
try,—good, sturdy Anglo-Saxon stock, much better than 
the rich loafers who spend their time playing billiards 
and pool.” These are the people who are living, or 
rather existing, and working in the mill towns of the 
South, existing there under a system of paternalism that 
breaks down initiative, snuffs out individuality, and 
entombs them within the walls of the mill town. These 
people feel that they are set apart and count themselves 
outcasts on the lowest rung of the social ladder. Though 
their children are better educated and they themselves 
are better cared for, they hold th Ives b th the 
miserable cropper because their independence is gone 
and with it their self-respect. The croppers and the 
tenant farmers, those victims of the single crop system, 
live in a kind of feudalism for they owe a creditor 
their very crops and the creditor is in his turn a vassal 
of king cotton. To this system, which keeps all noses 
to the plow at a minimum profit, the author attributes 
a great number of the social and economic solution 
problems of the South on the ground that “it seems 
to industrialize the farming community and make the 
farm an out of door factory.” For a solution, he merely 
refers us to the cooperative activities of the farmers 
of the Middle West. It is a little difficult to see how 
the South, with its point of view, can readily grasp and 
put into execution the program of the farmers of the 
North and Middle West. There is one other picture, 
that of the all too familiar filth, brutality, and im- 
morality of southern prison and chain gang life. We 
are spared none of the sordid details and the chapter 
reads like a tale of Dickens or even of one of his 
predecessors of the unenlightened days of England or 
the continent. 

But somehow not one of these pictures is black or 
despairing,—there is a note of assurance of better 
days. Throughout the whole there is a coherent light- 
ness of touch that prevents the work from being merely 
a series of pedantic monographs. And in the end, as 
throughout, there is a feeling that the author knows a 
great deal more than he tells, that his reservations are 
just as important as his revelations and perhaps more 
sordid and tragic. One respects him for this because 
it is only the true scholar and seeker after truth and 
a just solution who can refrain from wallowing in emo- 
tional descriptions that blur the sight and clog the 
brain. This author scorns emotionalism and attributes 
the Seuth’s greatest problem, the so-called Negro prob- 
lem, to “an emotional fixation upon the Negro.” And 
the problem, he maintains, has no solution. Yet he 
effers what some would call a solution. His does not 
require much of a conscious program inasmuch as the 
trend of the times is taking care that it be tried out 
and faint signs of success are already appearing upon 
the horizon. Eunice Roberta Hunton. 


Mister Fish Kelly 


By Rosert McBiair 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. Price $2.00 
Bmw delineation of the traditional joke book Negro 
in American literature seems to have been regarded 
as the signal for the perennial representation of his race 
in that, or a coarser, guise. And so, with something 
akin to unanimity, writers have passed on, like racial 
heirlooms, descriptions that scorn the truthful picture. 
A part, grotesquely caricatured, has been accepted for 
the whole. “Mister Fish Kelly” is not an exception 
to this well-nigh invariable practice. The situations 
holding the “irresistible humor” of the Negro char- 

acters can be summarized as follows: 
Mister Fish Kelly is represented as a dark-com- 
plexioned man, too weak to resist the dominance of 
another Negro, “Lawyer” Little, a unique combinatioa 
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of garrulity, ignorance and egotism. With unnatural 
rapidity, Fish successively sought in matrimony Miss 
Ella, Anna Henry, and Macedonia Clinton. Miss 
Ella’s prodigious capacity for hard work qualified her 
as a good provider; Anna Henry's eligibility for re- 
ceiving six hundred dollars on the policy of her hus- 
band, mourned dead, accentuated her desirability as 
a wife; Macedonia Clinton, cultured daughter of the 
aristocratic Clintons, had irresistible charm—and money. 
It was she who urged Fish to sever relations with 
“Lawyer”; it was she who became Mrs. Fish Kelly. 
For Fish marriage meant the finding of another per- 
secutor—his father-in-law. Life became unbearable, 
so unbearable that Fish welcomed with joy, but with 
a joy mingled with remorse, the death which he was 
most certain would attend his blood-transfusion for Fish 
Kelly, Junior. 

But Fish did not die. 
Junior. 

Then came vengeance. It was a queer trick of Fate, 
but it brought Fish and Fish Kelly, Junior, independence. 

“Mister Fish Kelly” is intended merely to be funny, 
yet much that may be intended for humor is not humor 
at all but a crude slap-stick imitation of it. This is 
entirely harmless, of course, if the reader can sufh- 
ciently divorce himself from habit to laugh at the 
exaggerated characters of fiction, rather than at the 
race they represent. 

The setting of the novel is unquestionably Norfolk, 
Va. The dialect, if not entirely faithful, is intelli- 
gible. Macedonia Clinton, described as a_ gifted 
young woman, also speaks Mr. McBlair’s dialect. De- 
lusions of the Negro’s gluttony, superstition, cunning, 
etc., apparently are not too stale—or too false—for 
this humorist’s adoption. 

If “Mister Fish Kelly” were the frank, non-racial 
enjoyment of the imperfect, the impossible, or the 
improbable, its funny incidents would be entertaining. 
But it is beyond the infancy of Negro delineation. 
One cannot but feel that the Negro race deserves a bet- 
ter fate than to be recorded in literature, even in 
pseudo-literature, as the improbable creatures of the 
caricaturist’s imagination. Carrie Ora Daniel. 


Neither did Fish Kelly, 


The Negro Faces America 
By Hersert J. SELIGMANN 

Press of Clarence S. Nathan, Inc., New York. Price $1.00 

R. SELIGMANN has reissued in a cheaper edition 

this book which was originally published by 
Harper's in the spring of 1920. A new foreword has 
been added to summarize the changes which have oc- 
curred since the main text of the book was written; the 
recital of these changes is largely confined to achieve- 
ments “in the republic of arts and letters,” although 
he also refers to the Negro’s new political emancipation 
from traditional party allegiance. “So far as the pre- 
sentation in this book is concerned,” writes Mr. Selig- 
mann in his new foreword, “the picture has not changed 
considerably.” 

Formerly a writer on the staffs of the New York 
Evening Post and the New Republic and for the last 
several years Director of Publicity for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Mr. Seligmann drew that picture well. It is because 
he etched so deeply into his subject that his drawing 
needs so little realignment; for one cannot reasonably 
expect profound changes in mass thinking within the 
period of less than half a decade. For those who 
are just beginning to explore the field of interracial 
understanding and adjustment, the exposition is in the 
main clear and at times incisive; for the older stu- 
dents certain strokes stand out powerfully and with 
assured appreciation. 

The author's past and present experience explains 
his approach to the subject. The artillery of publicity, 
at times concentrated on some special citadel of in- 
justice and continuously pounding at the earthworks of 
prejudice and exploitation, is what he knows and be- 


lieves in. The achievements of the poor devils in the 
front-line trenches, ‘living the problem in the rough and 
gradually winning ground as skirmishers and in mass 
formations—the aggregate of these successes as a factor 
in past advances and in promise for the future is, 1 be- 
lieve, undervalued. For this reason the less spectacular 
work of the late Booker T. Washington as drill-master 
for the ranks is made to appear spineless in the 
face of exploitation and injustice, whereas it has been 
the backbone of the whole advance. 


Mr. Seligmann, for instance, refers to the Atlanta 
incident, when colored voters held up for three years 
a school bond issue until provision was made in it for 
the development of their own educationai facilities. The 
incident was significant in itself, but it is interesting 
to look behind it. How did a sufficient number of 
Negroes get on the voters’ list to hold this balance of 
power? Was it because they demanded their consti- 
tutional right to vote, or because they had won it on 
their individual merit from a suspicious and exacting 
South? There is surely a place for agitation for rights 
in any democracy; there is just as surely, however, a 
place for emphasis on fitting one’s self for the re- 
sponsibilities which go with those rights. And the 
Negro is facing America with an ever-growing body of 
“self-made” citizens, thanks to Dr. Washington's life. 


Again, if Mr. Seligmann is correct in his thesis that 
“a tolerable future for the relations between white 
and colored people in the United States depends for 
the most part upon white labor,” the Negro must 
equip himself to win respect from white labor. Toler- 
able relations depend on cooperation, and that in turn 
is based on understanding and respect. These are won 
by the individual on the job of life (whether in work 
or in play) and any recital of rights is stimulative but 
not an honest substitute. 

Lacking the machinery of a large publishing firm, 
Mr. Seligmann cannot expect a wide distribution of 
his book (even at the moderate price of this new edi- 
tion) unless he has the cooperation of those who ap- 
preciate its merit. It is an important study of the 
Negro per se and of the inter-racial situation in the 
early stages of the post-war development, and it will 
continue important until a more detailed study is 
made than can be encompassed within one volume. 
“The Negro Faces America” can be read to good ad- 
vantage by all with any degree of interest in race re- 
lations. 


Cc. S$. J. 


Opportunity’s Literary Prize Contest 
(Continued from page 277) 


the talents, artistic and otherwise, of the Negroes. 
and_I shall be happy to serve as a judge in the short 
story contest. I think the plan excellent for arous- 
ing interest.” 
Zona Gale, author, contributor to magazines, says: 
“I am very much honored by your invitation to 
act as one of the judges in the Negro writers’ con- 
test. Thank you for thinking of me, and | accept 
with pleasure.” 
Edna Worthley Underwood, writer, linguist, author of 
“The Passion Flower,’ “The Penitent,” writes: 
“I am just in receipt of your favor relative to 
Opportunity’s $500 prize contest. I think it is a 
splendid plan which you outline to me in your letter 
and I shall be most happy to serve as one of the 
judges.” 
Blanche Colton Williams, editor, author, instructor, Co- 
lumbia University, accepts as follows: 
“Your request honors me and I take pleasure in 
saying I will gladly serve as judge in connection 
with the $500 offer of OpporTUNITY .. . 
“The award that Opportunity will make in this 
contest seems to me a happy idea and one that 
cannot but be helpful to more than one young man 
and woman.” 


} 
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ROM the Oakland, Cal., Voice: “Ridiculous 
part of the whole thing is that the same man 
who claims that he cannot bear to have a Negro 
on his street in many instances will have no others 
as servants in his home, and they sleep under the 


same roof. Inconsistency, thou art a jewel!” 
+ * * 


The Natchez, Miss., Democrat: “Schools, 
whether for whites or for blacks, help us to 
bring our citizenship up to higher levels. The hope 
of the black race, like the hope of the white race, 
is largely in the children of the race and we must 
keep that in mind when we deal with school 


policies.” 
* 

In the Boston, Mass., Christian Science Moni- 
tor: “One who looks about today and observes 
the visible signs of the progress made in the 
last half-century by the American Negroes will, 
if unbiased and just in his estimates of that prog- 
ress, agree that they have made a propitious be- 
ginning in the age-long task of emancipating them- 
selves from the slavery of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, a heritage from their long years of physical 
servitude to their white masters, and of a longer 
period of moral and intellectual darkness in the 
wilds of Africa... . Their problem has not 
yet been solved. Some day it will be solved, and 
it is this bright promise that encourages those who 
learn and those who teach.” 


From the candidates for President of the United 
States: Calvin Coolidge, Republican, in the New 
York Times, replying to a letter of protest against 
the candidacy of Dr. Charles H. Roberts, a Negro 
Alderman, of New York, for Congress: “You 
have suggested that in some fashion I should bring 
influence to bear to prevent the possibility of a 
colored man being nominated for Congress. In 
reply I quote my great predecessor, Theodore 
Roosevelt—‘I cannot consent to take the position 
that the door of hope—the door of opportunity— 
is to be shut upon any man, no matter how worthy, 
purely upon the ground of race or color.’” 

* * 

John W. Davis, Democrat, in the New York 
Daily News: “No disaster that the mind can pic- 
ture equals in its hideous possibilities the coming in 
this country of a separation of its citizenship into 
discordant groups along racial or religious lines. 
I shall set up no standard of religious faith or 
racial origin as a qualification for any office.” 

+. * 

Robert M. La Follette, on a Third Party 
ticket, in the New York World: “I am_ unal- 
terably opposed to the evident purposes of the secret 
organization known as the Ku Klux Klan, as dis- 
closed by its public acts. It cannot long survive. 
Relying upon the sound judgment and good sense 
of our people, it is my opinion that such a move- 
ment is doomed. It has within its own body the 
seeds of its death.” 


POT POURRI 


French Lessons in Tolerance 


HERE is a great deal of flub-dub uttered by 

our public men and repeated in our news- 
papers about this country being a “great moral 
force” in the affairs of the world. But a country 
which proscribes a Roman Catholic from hglding 
the Presidency, which discriminates against its 
colored citizens and submits to the terrorism of the 
Anti-Saloon League and the Ku Klux Klan, has 
no right to regard itself as a “great moral force.” 
Anyway, it is not so considered by Japan, Haiti, 
Mexico or, in fact, any foreign country. 

The greatest “moral force” in the world among 
nations is the Republic of France. Since the days 
of Louis the Fourteenth, France has claimed to 
march at the head of civilization and Victor Hugo 
acclaimed Paris as the “City of Light.” 

The France of Gaston Doumergue has a right 
to this claim. M. Doumergue, a follower of John 
Calvin, was recently elected President of the 
French Republic and no one asked whether he was 
a Protestant, a Roman Catholic, a Jew, a Mussal- 
man or an Atheist. M. Clemenceau, who does 


not believe in God, has been several times Prime 
Minister of France. 

Another lesson in tolerance was given the world 
and more particularly this country by France yes- 
terday when a monument erected by the Govern- 
ment was dedicated to the Negro troops in the 
great war. General Achinard in his dedicatory ad- 
dress praised their courage and the part they took 
in final victory. 

“Our black sharpshooters,” he said, “conducted 
themselves like good Frenchmen, showing them- 
selves worthy of fighting by our sides. 

“The Negro troops engaged before Rheims 
from May to July 1918 comprised about a dozen 
battalions, or scarcely a tenth of all the troops 
on this front. They were terrible to the Germans 
because they regarded the Germans as savages, 
fighting with disloyal arms and devastating every- 
thing from love of evil. Our sharpshooters fought 
well for France because she treats them with hu- 
manity and justice.” 

Edouard Daladier, Minister of the Colonies, 
said that 800,000 black troops fought for France 
and 30,000 were killed on battlefields. 
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This is the France of Voltaire and Rousseau, of 
the great Revolution which proclaimed the rights 
of man. It is because of these things that France 
has become the second Fatherland of every Liberal 


in the world. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., CITIZEN. 


Blood First; Education Last 


HOSE particles of the red blood corpuscles of 

the children of Thomas W. Perrie (White?) 
of Baden, Maryland, which impart a darksome 
hue, invisible and, perhaps, imaginary, asserted 
themselves long enough to induce the County 
Board of Education to bar Mr. Perrie’s children 
from the Baden Agricultural High School, on 
the ground that the kiddies are of Negro blood 
and that despite their baby blue eyes and Nordic 
ways their blood content is saturated with a drop 
or two of purest African life fluid which, forever 
and anon, in Maryland, my Maryland, quaran- 
tines them from the institution of learning into 
which they sought entrance. 

The two children, it is said, entered the school 
several months ago and later became the subjects 
of a protest which was filed with the Board of 
Education by some public-spirited (?) citizens 
who locked education outside the back gate and 
hitched a blood test to the front door. The ami- 
able principal, who was more interested in public 
sentiment that he was in public education, promptly 
barred the blue-eyed babies from an opportunity of 
studying Shaplace’s Nebular Hypothesis, and their 
case was carried to the august Board of Educa- 
tion, which has decided that “in view of the 
pronounced sentiment in the community, an order 
directing their admission would result in the clos- 
ing of the school.” 

Gracious, how inconvenient! And what matters 
it whether a kiddie is given an opportunity to ac- 
quire an education when the mental welfare of a 
white community is at stake? How terribly in- 
convenient! Taxes, patriotism, wealth—they all 
matter not in Maryland. Blood, first; education, 
last. Coming along just after the enforcement of 
Virginia’s new “Integrity Act,” which traces blood 
back to the Mayflower, and attempts to separate 


the sheep from the goats, it’s a fine reminder of 
the one hundred per cent type of education. If 
these tests are carried back to a fare-thee-well de- 
cision, the Negro population in the United States 
will increase nearly thirty per cent. We'll bet a 
lot of “Nordics” are shaking in their boots right 
now. Education. Moses—Solomon—Saint Paul. 
They had only a mere sprinkling from the spring 
of learning. But now! Oh well, it’s different 
now. High blood pressure has made it so very 


different ! 
St. Louis, Mo., ARGUS. 


The Persian Affair 


HE United States has made demands upon 

Persia to “protect American citizens in her 
territory” and pay all the expenses of bringing the 
body of Major Imbrie home; also indemnify his 
widow, as well as punish those responsible for his 
death. 

The Persian native has a strong superstitious 
aversion to being photographed, especially the wo- 
men. Major Imbrie by his reckless disregard of 
the native custom virtually committed suicide 
when he attempted to photograph that crowd of 
natives, who were then at a high pitch over Ba- 
haism. This “incident” is not sufficient for an 
international affair between this country and 
Persia. 

How can the United States make strenuous 
demands upon Persia for protection of American 
citizens and restitution for the loss of one, wher 
this same United States will not protect its citi- 
zens in the United States, nor make restitution, 
when one is mobbed here? When a native-born 
citizen is murdered or burned by a mob, why does 
not the State Department make demands on the 
Governor of the State for restitution and punish- 
ment of the persons guilty of the crime? Why is 
the mobbing of a citizen by a foreign mob more 
important to the State Department than the mob- 
bing of a citizen in Texas or Alabama?.. . 

The United States should first enforce the law 
against mobs’ in this country before she demands 
the punishment of mobs in other countries. 

Washington, D. C., TRIBUNE. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Recreation Congress 


T= Playground and Recreation Association of 
America will hold its Eleventh National Recreation 
Congress in Atlantic City, N. J., October 16-21. The 
meeting will be under the direction of Ernest T. 
Attwell, Field Director of the Bureau of Colored Work, 
and among the speakers will be Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s father helped to found this organi- 
zation, in 1906, and was its first honorary president. 

Among topics to be discussed, all of which will have 
value for organizers of community recreation among 
colored people, are physical efficiency, family recrea- 
tion, camping, objectives in community recreation, and 
real estate and playgrounds. 


In 1923 this movement included 230 playgrounds and 
recreation centers for colored people. 

Our photograph shows a Community Recreation 
School with its faculty—front row seated, from right 
to left—Miss Ada Crogman, Organizer of Dramatics: 
Ernest T. Atwell, Director; James Edward Rogers, 
Dean; Peter W. Dykema, Organizer of Music; Mrs. 
Ada McKinley and Mrs. Blount Jones, local executives 
of the South Side Community House, in Chicago. 


Hampton Institute 


N 1868 General Armstrong founded Hampton Insti- 
tute in Hampton, Va., to train selected colored 
youths who should go out to teach and lead their peo- 
ple. Since then there have been over 2512 graduates 
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Community Recreation School 


and 8800 former students, with. Tuskegee Institute as an 
important outgrowth. 

At the recent summer school there were 700 teachers 
and students, and a pageant “Education in Early Days” 
was presented. 

Young Armstrong was shown at work for his edu- 
cation before the printing press, while a chorus sang 
“Go Down, Moses.” An old couple listened to a white 
child read, while they and others joined in singing 
“I Know I Would Like to Read.’ Colored soldiers, 
returning home, were greeted by their friends, who 
sang “Warrior, Stay in the Field.” Women brought 
in the refugees to the Freedmen’s Bureau, while the 
chorus sang “Oh, My Brother, Did You Come for to 
Help Me?” The first school for “Contrabands” was 
shown in action, while softly many voices sang “Steal 
Away, | Ain't Got Long to Stay Here.” Hampton In- 
stitute in 1868, with two teachers and fifteen students, 
did not dampen the ardor of those who sang “We Are 
Climbin’ Higher and Higher.” 

The lure of umbrellas for young people in the 
early Hampton days was emphasized by the song, 
“There's a Litthe Wheel a-Turning in My Heart.” 
Hampton “Jubilee Singers” at work in the North, under 
the leadership of General Armstrong, joined in singing, 
“Oh, Rise and Shine.” Booker T. Washington, as 
teacher of the “Plucky Class,” was thrown against a 
background of “Little "Liza Jane.” In the closing scene 


Left to Right: Simeon Zebrack, Thomas W. Myles, Jr., 
Samuel Rothman 


there was shown Hampton's “Girdle Around the 
World”—twelve nationalities sent out from Hampton. 
The chorus sang, “From All That Dwell Beneath 
the Skies.” 

The summer school aims to meet the needs of teachers 
in service—principals, supervisors, high school teach- 
ers, elementary teachers, teachers of home economics, 
and teachers of physical education. It is conducted 
under the joint auspices of the Virginia State Board 
of Education and Hampton Institute. The Director 
is George P. Phenix. The principal of Hampton In- 
stitute is Dr. James E. Gregg, a product of Hartford, 
Conn., and a graduate of Harvard and Yale. 


International Federation of Boys’ Leagues 
URING the month of August there was held in 
Paris, France, the biennial conference of the Inter- 

national Federation of Boys’ Leagues, an organization 

of young men of all countries which fosters a brotherly 
international spirit among the younger generation. From 

Los Angeles, Cal., went the president of the League, 

Thomas W. Myles, Jr., and his secretary, Samuel Roth- 

man, and Simon Zebrack. Mr. Myles was furnished 

with letters from the Mayor and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, inviting the convention to meet in Los Angeles 
in 1925. Our photograph shows the boys visiting City 


In the Pageant at Hambton 
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Hall, in New York City, 

where they were welcom- 

ed by Mayor Hylan. 


In Los Angeles, all the 
colleges and many schools 
are said to be organizing 
Cosmopolitan Clubs. Noah 
D. Thompson, colored 
member of the editorial 
staff of the Evening Ex- 
press, was recently an 
honored guest at a ban- 
quet given by the Cosmo- 
politan Clubs at which 
more than 500 college stu- 
dents and 7 consuls of 
foreign countries were 
resent. 


Citizens’ and Southern Banking Company 
 prme years ago Major R. R. Wright, Sr., started 

the Citizens’ and Southern Banking Company in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He had been known as the president 
of the Georgia State College and as president of the 
Citizens’ and Southern Banking Company he has seen 
the resources of this business rise to $301,809, with 
$51,800 in U. S. Liberty Bonds and Treasury Certifi- 
cates—more than $100,000 a year. Connected with the 
bank are the Citizens’ and Southern Bank and Trust 
Company and the Citizens’ and Southern Building and 
Loan Association. The books of the firm are examined 
regularly by the State Banking Examiners. Recently 
the enterprise was incorporated and moved inte its 
new $50,000 building at roth and South Streets. Major 
Wright's motto is, “No matter how little you make, 
save something.” 


Major R. R. Wright, Sr. 


In 1922 there were 74 Negro banks in the United 
States located as follows: Virginia, 13; Georgia 9; North 
Carolina, 8; Texas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 5 each; South 
Carolina and Tennessee, 4 each; Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, 3 each; Kentucky, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Illinois and Oklahoma, 2 each; 
Michigan, Alabama and West Virginia, 1 each. They 
had a total capital of $6,250,000, with resources of 
$20,000,000 and an annual business of $100,000,000. 

Veterans’ Hospital in Tuskegee 

CCORDING to newspaper reports of May 22, 1923, 

the United States Civil Service Commission, by 
direction of President Harding, announced a list of 
positions for Negroes at the colored Veterans’ Hospital 
in Tuskegee, Ala. Protests were made by Tuskegee 
white people, who insisted that the key positions at 
this institutionone of the finest of its kind—should 
be held by white persons. Colored people contended for 
an all-Negro personnel. Then the Ku Klux Klan 
injected itself into the dispute and the first Negro 
to report for clerical duty, John Calhoun, had to 
leave the town. Colonel Robert H. Stanley, the first 
white commandant, was succeeded by Dr. Charles B. 
Grifith, also white. Negroes were given places as 
ward doctors; but a white officer remained in charge, 
with several white assistants. 


Just Before a Story on the Porch 


The Staff, U.S. Veterans’ Hospital 


However, as Cleveland G. Allen writes: The con- 
troversy has finally been settled and when I left 
there, a few days ago, an entire colored staff had as- 
sumed full charge, with Major Joseph H. Ward, of 
Indianapolis, as Commandant. He brings to his post 
a fine background of service gained in the United 
States Army and in private life. A man of keen 
intelligence and fine approach, he is thoroughly in 
sympathy with the welfare of the colored patients at 
the hospital. The assistant directors are Drs. J. A. 
Starke and J. D. Nelson. The personnel consists of 
278 persons among whom are 40 nurses, 12 physicians. 
2 dentists, and a clerical staff of 22. There are 25 
buildings devoted to the use of the hospital, which 
has 329 patients, and the Red Cross and the Knights 
of Columbus provide for the recreation and _ social 
welfare of the patients. 


"Major Joseph H. Ward 


One of the prominent features of the hospital is the 
library which Mrs. Sadie M. Peterson has organized. 
Mrs. Peterson was formerly a member of the staff 
of the West 135th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library. From a beginning without equipment 
the library now has over 3000 books classified. She 
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The late Mme. C. J. Walker 
Villa Lewaro, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York 


has made a spe- 
cialty of books on 
the Negro. Some 
of the activities 
are weekly pro- 
grams with talks 
by prominent men 
and women, book 
talks by well 
known authors, 
and a story hour. 
The library is 
used by the mem- 
bers of the staff 
as well as the 
patients. Books 
are reviewed, 
and this is prov- 
ing to be one of 
the interesting 
features of the 
Book Lover’s 
Club. 


The Govern- 
ment School at 
the hospital, 
which is helping 
men to continue 
their education, 
is under the di- 
rection of Prof. Thomas Lykes of Greenville, S. C. He 
was transferred from the government hospital at Camp 
Sevier. 


Prince Kojo Tovalou Houenou 


The New York World says: 

“Establishment of an all-colored personnel at this 
time may be a political stroke of consequence. The loss 
of Tuskegee was the beginning of Negro agitation 
for a bolt from the Republican Party. It led to anti- 
Republican comment in the Negro press, an organized 
effort to use the Negro voters as the balance of power 
in twenty doubtful Northern States, and the eventual 
indorsement of Senator La Folette by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People. 

“Whether transfer of the hospital to Negro physicians 
at this time can stay the trend away from President 


Coolidge to La Folette remains to be seen.” 
* * 


General Hines says that he has received no recent 


protests from Tuskegee white people against putting 
a Negro officer in charge. 


Prince Houenou 


Prince Kojo Tovalou Houenou will arrive in America 
from France, in company with Roland W. Hayes, the 
internationally known Negro tenor, during the month 
of August. Prince Houenou is president and founder 
of the Universal League for the Defense of the Negro 
Race and director of the publication Les Continents. 
He will be remembered by readers of Opportunity by 
his article “The Problem of Negroes in French Colonial 
Africa” which appeared in the July, 1924, issue. While 
in the States, he plans to lecture. 


C. J. Walker Agents 


ROM humble birth—that of a cabin on a farm in 

Delta, La.—to high estate—the owner of a mansion 
and a prosperous business—was the career of the late 
Mme. C. J. Walker who, in 1905, made a discovery for 
the culture of the hair. 

When 7 years of age she became an orphan; at 14 
she married, to get a home; at 20 she was a widow, 
with a little girl. Her first business adventure was 
in Denver; she traveled for a year and a half; a fac- 
tory was opened, in Indianapolis, and in 1911 the busi- 
ness was incorporated. Then she read and studied 
to overcome her lack of training in youth. 

The eighth annual convention of Mme. C. J. Walker 
Agents met in New York City, August 13-17, with dele- 
gates from as far away as the West Indies. To inter- 
sperse the business session, there were a moonlight boat 
ride, sight seeing trips, shopping tours, and a pilgrim- 
age to the grave of the late Mme. Walker, in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 

By her will, two-thirds of the vast net income from 
the business, for all time to come, is to be given to 
charity. 

Mme. Walker is survived by her daughter, Lelia 
Walker Wilson of New York, and granddaughter, Mrs. 
Gordon H. Jackson of Chicago. 


Garvey 


]* the opening parade of the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion, held in New York City during the month of 
August, paintings of a black Madonna and child, an 
Ethiopian Jesus, Antonio Maceo and Frederick Douglass 
were carried. Marcus Garvey, Chief Potentate of the 
Royal Order of the Nile, Grand Sachem of the African 
Legion, and originator of the U. N. I. A., explained: 
“We've got to teach the American Negro blackness. 
Give ‘em black ideals, black industry, black United 
States (of Africa) and black religion.” 


The cabin in which the late Mme. Walker was born, 
in Delta, La. (Courtesy of The Messenger) 
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In the Garvey Parade 


Charles S. Johnson in the August, 1923, issue of 


OPPORTUNITY, wrote: 


“Garvey is a symbol—a symptom. The ‘Garvey 


Movement’ is just another 
name for the new psy- 
chology of the American 
Negro peasantry—for the 
surge of race consciousness 
felt by Negroes throughout 
the world, the intelligent 
as well as the ignorant. It 
is a black version of that 
same 100 per cent mania 
that now afflicts white 
America, that emboldens 
the prophets of a ‘Nordic 
blood renaissance,’ that 
picked up and carried the 
cry of ‘self-determination 
for all people,’ ‘India for 
the Indians, ‘A Free Ire- 
land.’ The sources of this 
discontent must be reme- 
died effectively and now, 
or this accumulating energy and unrest, blocked off 
from its dreams, will take another direction. Perhaps 
this also will be harmless. But who knows?” 


Marcus Garvey 


Alain Locke 


Who’s Who 


René Maran is the author of “Batouala,” which was 
awarded one of the most coveted literary prizes ‘n 
France,—the Prix Concourt, for 1921. Competing for 
it in the year of Maran’s success were nine other 
French writers, each of whom had produced notable 
works of fiction during the year preceding the award. 
In the eighteen years of its history, the Prix Gon- 
court had never been conferred upon a writer so little 
known as Maran. 

Alain Locke is Professor of Philosophy at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. He received his early 
education in Philadelphia; during 1904-07 he was a 
student at Harvard College, where he won the Rhodes 
Scholarship from Pennsylvania, and in 1918 was gradu- 
ated with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; he has 
also studied at Oxford University and the University 
of Berlin. His travels have taken him to Europe, 
the Near East, Egypt, and the Sudan. 

George Edmund Haynes was one of the founders and 
formerly Executive Director of the National Urban 
League; he is now Secretary of the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches, with headquarters in New York City. He is a 
graduate of Fisk University, A.B., 1903; Yale, A.M., 
1904; New York School of Philanthropy, 1910; Columbia 
University, Ph.D., 1912. He has served as Secretary of 
the Colored Men’s Department, International Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A.; Professor of Sociology and Economics 
at Fisk University; Director of the Division of Negro 
Economics, U. 8. Department of Labor. He is the author 
of “The Negro at Work in New York City”; “Negro 
New-comers in Detroit, Michigan”; and “Trend of the 
Races,” which reached a circulation of over 70,000. 


René Maran 


Eunice R. Hunton 


Countee P. Cullen 


George E. Haynes 


In a contest held by the Poetry Society of America, 
Countee P. Cullen won the second prize. There were 
7oo competitors from 63 colleges. During his training 
at the De Witt High School, he was awarded the first 
prize in a contest conducted by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. His offering was “I Have a Rendez- 
vous with Life,” which was published in Opportuniry, 
January, 1924. In the Undergraduate Poetry Contest 
tor 1923, he won the second prize. His poem, “The 
Ballad of the Brown Girl,” contained 200 lines, and 
Mr. Cullen writes that this “is evidence enough that my 
career is all to be made.” 

Eunice Roberta Hunton was educated in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. She is a graduate of 
Smith College, where she received the degrees of 
A.B., and A.M. in Political Science. She is a public 
school teacher, a social worker, and a writer. 

Bleeker Marquette is the Executive Secretary of the 
Public Health Federation and of the Better Housing 
League in Cincinanti, Ohio. After a preliminary edu- 
cation in the public schools of Schenectady, N. Y., he 
entered Cornell University, in 1910, on a State Scholar- 
ship; then he won the University Scholarship; and 
later, the Carson French Prize. At one time he was 
head of the French Department at the Schenectady High 
School, and during his last year at Cornell he was 
assistant in English Constitutional History. Previous 
to his present position, he was Secretary of the New 
York Tenement House Committee. Under Mr. Mar- 
quette’s Chairmanship for the observance of Negro 
Health Week this spring, Cincinnati was awarded the 
prize. He is an incorporator and director of the com- 


pany in charge of the building of Mariemont, the 
great Garden City of 1,000 homes now being built near 
Cincinnati by Mrs. Mary Emery-—a Cincinnati philan- 
thropist. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


JAMES E. GREGG GEORGE P. PHENIX FRANK K. ROGERS WILLIAM H. SCOVILLE 


Principal Vice Principal 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Founded in 1868 by General Armstrong to train selected colored youths who should go 


out to teach and lead their people. 


Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an unselfish outlook on life.” 
Hampton is an industrial village: 1,000 acres; 149 buildings; 901 boarding students, in- 
cluding 75 college students; 385 day pupils in practice-school ; 854 summer-school students; 250 


teachers and workers. 


Hampton has over 2512 graduates and over 8800 former students; also numerous out- 
growths, including Tuskegee, founded by Booker T. Washington. 


COLLEGIATE DIVISION 


I THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


1. School of Agriculture—offering a four-year 

course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science; aims to develop teachers of agricul- 
ture, farm-demonstration agents, and farmers. 

New chemical and biological laboratories 
have recently been fitted with modern equip- 
ment. The Whipple Farm of 70 acres is lo- 
cated at the Institute and is equipped with 
a modern dairy barn, creamery, three green- 
houses, horse barn, poultry plant, and poultry- 
breeding station. The Shellbanks Farm of 
850 acres is located four miles from the in- 
stitute and is easily accessible for agricultural 
classes. The four-year course offers liberal- 
arts studies, courses in professional teacher- 
training work, and intensive work in science 
= agriculture—Warren K. Blodgett, Di- 
rector. 


2. School of Education—offering a four-year 
high-school teachers’ course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science and two two- 
year courses leading to appropriate diplomas; 
aims to train teachers for high schools, for 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

In the four-year course for high-school 
teachers, two majors must be taken by each 
student. These majors may be selected from 
the following fields of work: English, French, 
Industrial Arts, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Physical Education, Science, and Social 
Studies. Two majors, however, may be taken 
in industrial arts, or music, or in physical 
education. The four-year course includes 16 
liberal-arts units and professional work in 
teacher-training—Wm. Anthony Aery, Di- 
rector. 


3. School of Home Economics—offering a two- 

year course leading to a diploma; aims to 
train young women to be home makers and 
teachers of home economics. 

The equipment is excellent. The home- 
economics library consists of well-selected 
books and much illustrative material. A lec- 
ture room is so arranged that exhibits and 
demonstrations can be given. The Practice 
House, recently given to Hampton by Mrs. 
Henry A. Strong of Rochester, N. Y., is a 
simple house of two and a half stories. It 
has a living-room, dining-room, kitchen, and 
utility room on the first floor; bedrooms, bath 
and sleeping-porch on the second; and a store- 
room in the half =~. It is simply and ar- 
tistically furnished. It is intended to furnish 
an ideal home-making experience for the 
young women.—Mrs. Blanche W. Purcell, 
Director. 


asurer Secretary 


4. Summer School for Teachers—aims to meet 

the needs of teachers in service—prin- 
cipals, supervisors, high school teachers, ele- 
mentary teachers, teachers of home economics, 
and teachers of physical education. 

It is conducted under the joint auspices of 
the Virginia State Board of Education and 
Hampton Institute. It is organized with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of teachers in 
service—principals, supervisors, high-school 
teachers, elementary teachers, teachers of 
home economics, and teachers of physical 
education.—George P. Phenix, Director. 


Il THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


—offering a two-year course leading to a 
diploma; aims to give young men and young 
women such training in business principles 
and practice as to prepare them for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 

It offers two two-year collegiate courses— 
General Business Course and Secretarial 
Course. Practical work is so planned as to 
give students the widest a knowledge 
of modern business procedure. This school 
conducts evening classes for the benefit of 
high-school graduates who are in the Trade 
School and who wish to secure a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of business. 
These classes are also open to students in the 
work-year class who are graduates of high 
schools.—Miss Ethel C. Buckman, Assistant 
Director. 


Ill THE TRADE SCHOOL 


—offering a two-year contractors’ and build- 
ers’ course leading to a diploma and a four- 
year course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science; aims to train skilled builders by 
thorough instruction in business methods, 
field management, building materials, trade 
practice, structural design, and principles of 
architecture. 

A recent and extensive field study made 
clear the demand for well-trarned colored 
builders. Hampton offers for the first time a 
four-year builders’ course, open to graduates 
of standard high schools for which the de- 

e of Bachelor of Science will be given. 

tudents without trade experience may enter 
this eourse, provided they take extra work in 
a building trade during the first and second 
years and work at this trade for three sum- 
mers. Hampton alumni have agreed to see 
that every graduate of the builders’ courses 
receives adequate financial backing when 
he starts out in business. The B.S. course 
of standard grade will train teachers for 
high schools and colleges.—Harry J. DeYar- 
mett, Director; H. ittemore Brown, in 
charge of Builders’ Courses. 
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